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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—FIRST GRAND SUMMER 
CONCERT and FASHIONABLE PROMENADE.—THIS DAY.—SATUR- 
DAY. Artists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Carola, Malle. Drasdil, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Herr Angyelfi.. Solo Pianoforte— Herr Alfred Jaell and 
Madame Jaell Trautmann. Crystal Palace Choir and greatly enlarged Band of 
upwards of 100 performers. Conductor—Mr. Manns. 

The Overture to Masaniello, Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, Berlioz’s “ Invitation & 
la valse,” with the ‘‘ Vintager’s Chorus,” the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and the Finale from 
Mendelssohn's Loreley, will form part of the selection at this Concert, which will be 
held on the Handel Orchestra. 

Admission, 5s.; or by Guinea Season Tickets. Transferable Stalls for the series 
of Eight Grand Summer Concerts, One Guinca ; Stalls for this Concert, 2s. 6d. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
REGENT STREET AND PICADILLY. 





M* A. AUSTIN has the honour to announce that his 
ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY, May 10, 1869, 
TO COMMENCE AT EIGHT OCLOCK, 





Uocalists : 
Mo.iiz. TIETJENS, Miss EDITH WYNNE, Miss ADA JACKSON, 
Miss JENNY PRATT, anp Mapamwe SAINTON-DOLBY. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES, Mr. CHAPLIN HENRY, anp Mr. SANTLEY. 
Justrumentaliste : 
Pranororte—Herr WILLEM COENEN. 
Fiure—M, DE JONG, Cornet-A-Pistons—Mr. REYNOLDS. 


Evrnoniem—Mr, A. J. PHASEY. 
CONDUCTOR és a ee ER wa .. Mr, BENEDICT. 





The Band of the St. George’s Rifle Corps, 
Conductor, Mr, A. J. Puasgy. 
(By kind permission of Colonel the Hon. C. H. Lindsay, M.P.) 





Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Family Ticket (to admit Five), £2 2s. ; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. 

Tickets to be had of Mr. Mircuet1, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Messrs. 
CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Messrs. Kxrra, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheap- 
side; Mr. A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at Mr. Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
ISS CLINTON FYNES has the honour to announce 


to her Friends, Pupils, and the Public, that her SECOND and THIRD 
PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place on Wepwespay Mornine, May 19th, and 
Wepnespay Morwine, June 9th, to commence at Three o’clock precisely ; on which 
occasions she will be assisted by the following Artists:—Vocalists: Mdlle. Clara 
Doria, Miss Jenny Pratt, and Miss Edith Wynne; Mr. Stanley Betjemann, Mr. W. 
H. Tilla, and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Instrumentalists: Violin, Mr. Henry Blagrove; 
Violoncello, Mr. W. H. Aylward; Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; and Pianoforte, Miss 
Clinton Fynes, Conductor—Mr. G. H. Robi 
Single Ticket, 3s. ; Reserved and Numbered, 6s.; Family Ticket (to admit Four), 
One Guinea. To be had at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; and of Miss 
Clinton Fynes, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


ERR LEHMEYER’S ANNUAL EVENING CON- 
CERT will take place on WepnespaY, the 16th of June, at the Brsraoven 
Rooms, at Eight o’clock, on which occasion he will be assisted by some of the 
Principal artists of the season, and will also introduce several of his pupils to the 
public. For further particulars, and also for Engagements during the season, 
address, Herr Lrnmeyer, 14, Store Street, Bedford Square. 


M PAQUE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT at 














e Sr. Gzorcs’s HALL, Monpay, 24th May. Commence at Half-past Two. 
rtists—Mesdames Edith be meaty Enequist, Fanny Holland, the Sisters Doria, 
Madame Patey-Whytock; Messrs, Vernon Rigby, Wallenreiter, Liberni, Patey, 
Jules Lefort, Vieuxtemps, Paque, and W. G. Cusins. Conductors—Herr W. Ganz 
and Mr. Benedict. Tickets to be had at Mons. Pagusg’s, 120, Great Portland Street, 
and at the office, St. George’s Hall. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THE ORATORIO CONCERTS. 
WEDNESDAY, May 12, at Eight o'clock. 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 


AND 
MENDELSSOHNW’S HYMN OF PRAISE. 


Mapamg RUDERSDORFF, Mars. SIDNEY SMITH, Mopute, DRASDIL, 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Mr. MONTEM SMITH. Herr CARL STEPAN. 
BAND AND CHORUS OF 350 PERFORMERS, 
CoxpucTor Mr, BARNBY. 


Sofa Stalls, 19s. 6d.; Reserved Aria, 5s, ; Reserved Balcony, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
Aria, 3s.; Admission, 1s. 

Tickets at Nove.io, Ewer, & Co.’s, Cuappeun & Co.'s, Lamborn Cook & Co.'s, 
and Austin’s Ticket Office, St, James's Hall. 

Handel’s “ Jephtha” will be repeated on Tuesday, June 15th. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN begs to announce that 
her GRAND MORNING CONCERT will take place at Sr. Gzorcr’s 
Hat, Regent Street, on Faroay, June 4, 1869. To commence at Half-past Two. 
Vocalists :—Mdlle, Liebhart, Miss Banks, Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Annie 
Sinclair, Miss Bessie Emmett, Edith Wynne, Madame Patey, and Madame Sainten- 
Dolby, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Patey. Pianoforte—Mrs. John Macfarren and Mr. 
Benedict. Violin—M. Sainton. Conductors—Mr. Benedict, Herr Wilhelm Ganz, 
and Mr. Walter Macfarren. Erard’s Pianofortes. Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 38.; Area, 
ls, Tickets may be obtained at Austin’s Office, 28, Piccadilly; at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham Place ; at the Music Publishers; and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 15, 
Albert Street, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 


XETER HALL—“ISRAEL IN EGYPT.”— 
Wepyespay Nrxt.—Last Performance this Season.—NATIONAL CHORAL 
OCIETY. Conductor—Mr. G. W. MARTIN. Band and Chorus 700. Miss 
Arabella Smyth, Miss Palmer, and other eminent artists. Commence at Eight. 
Organist—Mr. J. G. Boardman. “ The Lord is a Man of War” will be sung by the 
Gentlemen of the Choir, numbering nearly 300 voices. 
Tickets, 2s., 3s.; Numbered Stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s. Offices 14 and 15, Exeter 
Hall (First floor.) 


LASGOW.—CITY HALL SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS (conducted by the Directors of the Glasgow Abstainers’ Union). 
Secretary—Mr. JAMES AIRLIE; Organist—Mr. H. A. Lamprtu; Solo Pianist 
and Conductor—Mr. Emite Bercer. Another successful Season of these Concerts 
has just terminated. The SIXTEENTH SEASON commences next Sepremper, 
and will extend over the succeeding eight months, to make arrangements for wnich 
Mr. Arrtiz will visit London for a fortnight on the 12th inst., and may be communi- 

cated with at Angus’s Hotel, 23, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

James Arnuiz, Secretary. 


DLLE. LEALI will sing “IN THE WOODLAND,” 

and “SOFTLY DAY IS DAWNING,” on Wednesday, 19th May, 

at North End Lodge, Walham Green ; and Sicnom CATALANI will play his 
mazurka, ‘“‘ BELINDA,” on the same dates. 


R. WILBYE COOPER will sing his new song, 
“ THINE AND MINE,” at Miss Foxbroke’s concert, May 24th, and Mr, 
Marshall Bell’s concert, June 3rd. 


ADAME BERGER-LASCELLES and M. 
FRANCESCO BERGER beg to announce their ANNUAL MORNING 
CONCERT will be held at the Hayover Square Rooms, on Fripay, the 11th June. 


ERR SCHUBERTH’S QUARTET PARTY. — 
Viottns—Herr JOSEF LUDWIG (Pupil of Joscum), and Herr YUNG 

‘apil of Ferpinanp Davin); VioLra—Mr. COOPER; VIOLONCELLO — HERR 
SCHUBERTH. Can be Engaged for Concerts, Soirées, etc., on application to the 
Secret. the Schubert Society, 27, Harley Street ; or care of Messrs. D. Davisom 


Y of 
& Co,, 244, Regent Street. 


Veen GUSTAVE GARCIA, and Mapamz MAR. 


TORELLI GARCIA will return to Town for the Season on the 15th of May. 
For Lessons or Concerts address—Care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.,b244, 



































Regent Street, W. 
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OYAL AMPHITHEATRE, Hicn Hotzory. — 
PROSPECTUS of the forthcoming Grand ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL 
CONCERTS.—Messrs. McCOLLUM and CHARMAN gen of the above 
Establishment) have the honour of announcing to their Patrons, the Nobility, 
Gentry, and General Public that, in consequence of the very great success attending 
occasional Musical Performances under their direction, they are induced to believe 
that similar approval would be bestowed upon their efforts to establish a regular 
series of Orchestral Entertainments, for which only the first talentshould be engaged. 
With this object in view, they have entered into arrangements for giving a series 


of Grand 
ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL CONCERTS, 


under the sole direction of Mr. C. J. HARGITT, to commence on SATURDAY 
EVENING, MAY 15th, 1869, 


and continue nightly, under the title of 

THE ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE EVENING PROMENADE CONCERTS 

In guarantee of their intention to bring forward the very highest talent through- 
out the whole series, Messrs. McCollum and Charman have the gratification to 
announce that they have already concluded engagements with the following 
distinguished artists, who, with many others of great reputation, will appear :— 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdlle. Carola, Mdlle. Rose Hersee, Madame 
Emmeline Cole, Miss Sofia Vinta, and Mdlle. Liebhart; Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Lewis Thomas, &c. &c.; The St, Cecilia Choral Society ; 
Solo Pianoforte, Madame Arabeila Goddard, Mdlie. Constance Skiwa (from 
Vienna), Mdlle. Agnes Zimmerniann, Herr Ernst Pauer; Solo Violia, Mons. H. 
Vieuxtemps, Mr. Carrodus, and Herr Ludwig Straus; Solo Violoncello, Mons, 
Paque ; Solo Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; Solo Horn, Mons. Paquis. The ORCHES- 
TRA (Sixty in number) will include many of tho most eminent performers from 
the Philharmonic Societies, the Royal Italian and Her Majesty's Operas, the Crystal 
Palace, and Mr. Charles Hallé’s celebrated Manchester Concerts. Solo Performers 
—Cornet, Mr. Howard Reynolds; Oboe, Mr. Crozier; Clarionot, Herr Grosse ; 
Bassoon, Mr. Winterbottom; Ophicleide, Mr, Phasey; Violoncello, Mons, E. 
Vieuxtemps ; Conductor, Mr. C, J. Hargitt. 

In conclusion, the Proprietors would simply remark, that during the recess the 
Theatre will be re-constructed and decorated, and that everything relating to the 
comfort of the Audience will be studiously cared for. 

The Prices of Admission to the Evening Concerts will be—Balecny Stalls, 4s. ; 
Promenade, 1s. ; Gallery Stalls (cushioned), 1s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s.; Private Boxes, 
from £1 1s. upwards. 

Being desirious of suiting all tastes in the different styles of Musical Composition, 
Messrs, McCollum and Charman have resolved that the arrangements at their 
Establishment shall differ from those genera'ly adopted at Concerts'- of a similar 
class. They, therefore, intend that the programme for each evening shall be devoted 
to good but popular Orchestral, Choral, and Solo performances, Vocal and Instru- 
mental. ‘There will also be fortnightly performances of 

ORATORIOS ON FRIDAY EVENINGS, 
In the total absence of Morning Orchestral Coxscerts of a high class, Messrs 
McCollum and Charman believe that their intention to give a series resembling in 
character those of the Philharmonic Societies will meet with the general approval of 
their Patrons, and all amateurs of Music, who may have hitherto declined to incur 
discomfort, expense, or the necessity of listening to compositions of a doubtful 
quality. For such of their Patrons they have therefore arranged to give a series of 
MORNING ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 

EACH WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, 
Commencing May 19th. The Programme for each Concert will include two 
Overtures, a Symphony, and a Pianoforte, Violin, or Clarionet Concerto, relieved by 
a short Vocal Selection. The Concert will commence each day at Half-past two, 
and terminate at Half-past Four o'clock. On these occasions the whole of the Promenade 
will be seated, to which the Prices of Admission will be at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d; 
Balcony Stalls, 5s.; Gallery Stalls (cushioned), 1s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s. 


| oe ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incerporated by Royal Charter. 





Under THe IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earu or Dup.zy, 

The NEXT PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take placa on TUESDAY next the 11th inst., commencing at 
Two o'clock, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 
Roya AcapEMY OF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


R. EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) will sing rus 
i pay (Saturday), at the first concert of the Saturday Orchestral Union, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, and the Anniversary Festival of the General Theatrical 
Fund, Freemasons’ Tavern, on Thursday next. ll letters respecting Engag t 
for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., to be addressed to the care of Messrs, Duncan Davison 
& Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG hasarrived in London 


for the Season, and purposes giving Lessons on the Pianoforte and in Singing, 
Address: 1, Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
DLLE. JULIE LESCA (the new Soprano) will sing at 
The Birkbeck Institution, May 19th. Letters respecting Engagements for 
Concerts, etc., to be addressed care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street." 
DLLE. ROSE HERSEK will sing her new song, “A 
DAY TOO LATE,” at Hackney, May 11th. 


LS kere ROSE HERSEE begs to acquaint her Friends 
and Pupils that she is now free to accept engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
Lessons, etc.—22, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 























M® ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 


continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for full or small 
Bands, on moderate terms, Apply to Messrs.’ Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A. Ganz's residence, 37, Golden Square. 


\ ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 


cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessre Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNISLLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


RS. HALE (of the London Ballad Concerts), Pupil of 

Signor Costa and Professor Bennett, is open to Engagements as Vocalist 

or Pianist at Concerts, &c., during the ensuing Season. Address: 6, Manor 
View, Brixton Road, 8. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE will sing Wetuineton 
GuERNSEY's new and popular Ballad, “ THE SPRING,” at Miss Clinton 
Fynes’ Third Pianoforte Recital, June 9. 


R. ARTHUR KENTCHEN (Baritone) is now at 

liberty to accept Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, ete. 

Communications to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN will play Brissao’s bril- 

_ liant “*VALSE DE BRAVOURE™” at her Grand Morning Cencert, in 
St. James’s Hall, on Friday, June 4th. Tickets and Programmes of Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


MR. EMILE BERGER. 
NV R. EMILE BERGER will return to London for the 
Regent Street, London. 




















Season, May 25th, 1869. Address, care of Messrs. Davison & Co., 244, 





Just Published—price in limp cloth, 5s, ; in boards, 6s, 
YOLLECTION of DOUBLE CHANTS, by the best 
Composers. Compiled and arranged in Full Score, with an Accompaniment 
for Organ, Harmonium, or Pianoforte, by J. A. Donzarx Dunnar. 
London: CyapreL, & Co., 50, New Bond Street; Edinburgh: Hamitron & 
MULLER, 116, George Street. 


G. B. ALLEN’S GREAT BALLAD. 
HO CAN TELL? (What may to-morrow be, who 


can tell?) Arranged for Two Voices. By MicnagL Watson. Beware of 
vile imitations. Song or Duet, post-free for 19 stamps. 
Rawnsrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing Beyepicr’s 
admired song, ** ROCK ME TO SLEEP," at Hereford, May 20th. 


Iss BESSIE EMMETT will sing Bevepicr’s 
‘ “ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” at Miss Marian Buel’s concert, June 4th, at the 
Beethoven Rooms. 
\ R. H. M. ROWLAND will sing Herr Formes’s ccle- 
brated song, ** IN SHELTERED VALE,” at Mr. Lansdowne Cottell’s concert 
Tus Day, (May 8th), at the Hanover Square Rooms, 


DLLE. LEALI and Mr. LEE will sing Henry 
Smart's popular duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 
SEA,” at Mr. Boleyne Reeve’s matinee, May 19th. 


h ISS ELLEN JARMAN will perform, at Mr. Lans- 
downe Cottell's concert, “NE PLUS ULTRA," Woe.rt, and “MOTO 
CONTINUO,” Weser. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 
Hawe aaa Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—by Post. Norfolk Road 


THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils.—5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC BY GOUNOD. 


“SOUVENANCE.” Nocturne pour Piano - a es Price 6s. 0d, 

“LE RENDEZVOUS.” Suite de Valses, pour Piano .. «+ 99,_—«68. 00, 

Ditto, abe Plano Dat .. 96. - -a S el Dee ee De a, 
(Editions de Choudens, Paris.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
































: Just Published, 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. 


1. THE CANARY. (Gratitude.) 
THE BULLFINCH. (Instruction. ) 
THE ROBIN. (Charity.) 
THE SKYLARK. (Contentment and Devotion.) 
THE NIGHTINGALE, (Perseverance.) 
THE CARRIER PIGEON. (Instinct. ) 
Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Now Ready, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 15s. 


“THE LIFE OF ROSSINI.” 


By H. Surnertanp Epwarps. 
“ Rossini’s Life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse everybody.” 


—Telegraph. 
——, is a very fit memorial of Rossini. It is the fruit of great knowledge 


and critical aptitude."—Star. 
Horst & Buackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


THE VOIcH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Frrrant, at his resid » 32, Gl 
Hyde Park, W. 


Terrace, 








"OF THEE [ THINK? 


(ICH DENKE DEIN.) 


HERR REIGHARDT'S NEW SONC. 


PRICE 4s. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 





Lonpon : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


Published this Day, 


“ON THH LAK 
REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








*‘ And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills."—Longfellow, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOCSELLERS. 
LYON & HALL, | 


WARWICK MANSION. 


D'ALMAINE & COS 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, ete , upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Book and Musicsellers, 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS: 
A SELECTION OF 
POPULAR MELODIES, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By MICHAEL WATSON. 














1. WHO CAN TELL? ... nace ae B, ALLEN on 

2 OH! HOW DELIGHTFUL! 2. $ L,Mounor Hd 
3. SUNNY DAYS WILL COME AGAIN! «.  H. RUSSELL a 
4. WHITE DAISY one ove one ove oo J. L, Motor oe 628, 
5. THE WOODPECKER ai om MicHAgL KgLLy .., 2s, 
6. I LOVE THE MERRY SUNSHINE S. Giover a 


Raxsrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


Just Published, 
NEW PIANO MUSIC BY P. SEMLER, 


73 
SU NSHT,’ 
Nocturne Pastorale, Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











INTH EDITION, 1869.—ADDENDUM to ROBERT 
COCKS & CO.'3 CATALOGUE of SIX THOUSAND WORKS for the 
PIANOFORTE (Gratis and Postage Free), including all their novelties. New 
Burlington Street. 
ONGS FOR OHILDREN. — Composed by Atrrep 
Scorr Garry. Free by post 19 stamps each. 
No. 1, Rain Drops Patter. No, 4. Going to School. 
No. 2. Child’s Good Night. No. 5. The Burial of the Linnet. 
No. 3. The Snow Man. No.6. Above the Spire. 
“ His ‘Songs for Children’ are charmingly simple and fresh, and have made him 
& name in many a ‘ happy home.’"— Vide the Globe. 
London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order everywhere. 


Just Published, 
THREE DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
No. 1, ESQUISSE. No.2. SERENADE. No. 3. BOLERO. 
Composed and Dedicated to her Children, 


By LADY THOMPSON. 
Price 6s., complete; or, separately, 3s. each. 
Lamsporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, London. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 











MACFARREN (WALTER), GONDOLA. Romance .. ¢s ee 
CUSINS (W.G) .. .. ROMANCE FROM CONCERTO, Op. 6 
COWEN (F. #,) . FAIRY FLOWERS. Morceau de Salon 
GRAVES (H. CAPRICE NOCTURNE .. pe e 


ee auveww? 
ecccoce*™ 


London: Lamsporw Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 





Published this day, 
NEW SONG BY BALFE, 


“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PLAYED BY MR. CHARLES HALLE AT HIS RECITALS. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT’S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


EDITED AND FINGERED BY 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
In Two Books, price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Nore.—These fine compositions being almost unknown, it is a high gratification to 
the Editor to introduce them to the English public. By the order of succession in 
which they are now printed, the whole can be played as a Suite, 


THE VOCAL SONATA. 
Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 


Price 10s. 

A new edition of this celebrated Composition for Soprano Voice and Piano is now 
ready. Price to the Profession, 2s. 6d, Send stamps or P. O. Order to the Author, 
Vitta Muntone, Torquay. 

* A Sonata in full proportion.”—T7he Times. 

“ This beautiful et original work seems likely to run through many editions, to 
judge from its constantly increasing success.” — Torquay Directory. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and quiding as sion and removing affections of 
e at, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
blache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole. 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
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RICHARD WAGNER’S MEISTERSINGER AT 
CARLSRUHE. 
Continued from page 285. 

But enough of the book! We know that a real master creates a 
blooming oasis out of the most arid dramatic steppes, when he touches 
them with the magic wand of his art. But how about the music of Die 
Meistersinger ? Ican only say that the first two acts are the most 
unamusing, most barren, and most wearisome that I ever heard of 
Wagner’s, and that is saying a great deal. There is the endless 
recitative-like singing ; the trying one thing and then another, in every 
imaginable modulation, a system productive of the most unbearable 
monotony. In the attempt to find for each separate word its corre- 
sponding and characteristic tone, the composer loses anything like the 
capability or the possibility of pourtraying situations sensationally, or 
of creating individual musical characters. Hence all the personages 
incessantly sing in the same manner, devoid of any distinction, in the 
game forced quasi-recitative style, and when the composer, instead of 
vivifying the characters musically out of their various natures‘ 
announces them by certain stereotyped leading motives, such a course is 
not characterization but simply signalization. The orehestral accom- 

animent, too, as a rule, lies at such a distance from the vocal parts; 
t is separated by such long intervals, that, instead of being a support, 
it is rather a hindrance; instead of contributing to a peculiar state of 
feeling, it merely makes it more confused. This is certainly 
Wagner's principle, and people are not wanting to praise him for the 
consistency with which he pursues it. I, however, do not know why 
I should admire a man who has, for instance, the monomania of 
invariably yoking the horses behind the carriage, instead of before it. 
The music is, in fact, the “fifth wheel” of the carriage here, for, 
instead of deriving from the words the motives for the independent 
development of its own beauty, it finds itself slavishly bound to the 
yoke of the poet—and what a poet !—so that, instead of freely gushing 
forth in lifelike delineation, it can only rise to mosaic work, laboriously 
stuck together. One bright spot rises from the midst of this fog of 
harmonies: the song with which Walther endeavours, in the first act, 
to gain over the Master-Singers; but even this is a very modest speci- 
men as regards fancy and realization. Of genuine musical comicality, 
not a trace is to be found anywhere; Wagner’s emphatically high- 
flown nature, and his solemnly bombastic self-deification, would 
smother every spark of real humour. It is only unconsciously and 
very contrary to his intention that he sometimes becomes comic, as, 
for instance, when Walther, in the love scene in the street, on hearing 
the sound of the watchman’s horn, carries his hand to his sword “ with 
emphatic gesture,” “ stares wildly before him,” and exclaims, “ Ha!” 
Or when, on his meeting Eva in Sach’s room, both lovers, immediately 
stand looking at, and singing at, each other ‘‘as though enchanted, 
motionless” for about ten minutes, with their arms raised in the air 
—a situation which is rendered the more intensely comic, because it 
is intended to be highly pathetic. But, as all his operas prove, 
Wagner is acquainted with no other influence of the sexes upon each 
other, than that of sensual fascination. These are the “ Ideals of our 
most inward life!” 

But Wagner’s crassly realistic principle, so subversive of art, attains 
its perfect development in the tumultuous scenes of the first two acts, 
especially in the cudgelling. The very fact of the scene being built up 
to represent a narrow street in Nuremberg is one of those easy 
expedients by which Wagner endeavours to cajole from the flattered 
eye of the ordinary spectator that applause which the ear might perhaps 
deny. Leaving entirely out of consideration the fact that the unneces- 
sary natrowing of the stage hinders the development of the acting, and, 
at most, renders the cudgelling a real and promiscuous fight, the scene 
is, if possible, treated, musically, in a still more realistic fashion, for if 
we were to say to the personages engaged; “ Sing and cry out indis- 
criminately what and when you like!”—the result could not be a 
greater scene of confusion than what Wagner produces with the 
expenditure of a mass of notes, Art is, therefore, studiously not 
employed to idealize reality; it is employed to produce an impression 
completely corresponding to reality of the worst description. What is 
the scene of Masetto’s drubbing in comparison? That is executed 
musically at least, whilst here the characters thrash and pitch into one 
another really and most unmusically. In the classic German of 
Wagnerian poetry we may say :— 

“ Eitel Ohrgeschinder! 
Gar nichts dahinter !”* 
(The beauty of the above rhyme can only be appreciated by our bearing 
in mind that Herr Wagner, as a Saxon, believes in “ the soft a) 

After suffering all this, the audience, by the end of the second act, 

had nearly given up all hope. What a surprise, when the introduction 





* « Empty froth, extremely queer, 
And merely good to flay the ear !” 





to the third act gave us real music, something clearly carried out in 
good style! We soon perceived, it must be confessed, that the spirit of 
it did not suit the following scenes; but it was at any rate music, and 
everyone breathed again. Such, in its essential points, was the third 
act throughout, though numerous wearisome specimens of recitative, 
wretched as far as the text is concerned, and forced as regards musical 
characterization, interrupt the better portions. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the musical centre of gravity of the whole lies in the 
third act. This consists of Walther’s love-song, with which he wins 
the prize; the quintet; and the folk’s choruses, which are effectively 
treated. We must include in our calculation the beauty of the last 
scene, representing the meadow where the Festival is held, the joyous 
animation of the people, with the view of Nuremberg in the clear light 
of spring; all this might well please both eye and ear. 

In order, however, to judge by its right standard the musical value 
of what is here offered to us, it must be observed that, after the endless 
tortures of the first two acts, everyone was so worn out, morally and 
physically, that the simplest song by Kiicken or Gumbert would have 
appeared redemption itself. If we consider the music of the last 
act more attentively, we quickly perceive that, as in other portions of 
the opera, there is a great lack of fancy init. And how does the com- 
poser cling to the only musical motive of any value, that he succeeds 
after a struggle of hours in coaxing from his better genius: I mean 
Walther’s love song! The Junker first sings three verses to his 
friend Sachs, then one verse to his beloved, and finally, three verses to 
the assembled populace in the meadow. This melody is, moreover, 
the basis of the quintet of which so much has been said, so that the 
public are in the not too enviable position of revelling in one motive 
eight times. 1f we take Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber all 
together, we shall find that they were never so charmed with anyone 
even of their most magnificent melodies, as to repeat it thus often. 
This modern Narcissus, who—as we perceive from the unskilful long- 
windedness of his diffuse librettos as well as from all his music—is 
totally deficient in anything like self-criticism, is the only person who 
can make up his mind to admire uninterruptedly his own reflection, 
when the troubled waves of his tone-pictures have once in a way sub- 
subsided into a smooth melody. And yet this melody, supposing that 
we were to compare it only for a moment with one of Weber’s gushing 
strains, is so modest in imagination, that it would be impossible to 
have a more striking testimony of poverty. 

But enough, we should be able to receive these convulsive attempts 
with a quiet smile, if they were not thrust forward with the pretension 
of having soared far beyond all that had ever been done before. Herr 
Nohl, already mentioned several times, who is one of the most assiduous 
of Wagner’s literary body-guard, allows in Mozart ‘many eminently 
beautiful and most true mediums of expression for the more noble and 
more inward emotions of our natural being, nay, now and then, a really 
German conversational tone in the most charming form,” really ? how 
kind of you Herr Nohl!—but he finds even in Fidelio, “a flavour of 
that trivial good nature,” into which we Germans are so apt to de- 
goncnsts ra8es, ‘‘ trivial” Fidelio! great, and never trivial. Nohl!— 

ut this is nothing comparatively. This strange dreamer flings Aristo - 
phanes and Shakspeare, Schiller and Goethe, Gluck and Mozart, 
Beethoven and all his successors, into one retort, mashes them neatly 
up, pours over them the broth of his benevolent and condescending 
appreciation, and then makes the homunculus, Wagner, issue, as the 
fulfilment of all promise, from the vessel. The whole great classical 
period of our poetry and music is only a preparatory basis on which 
arises the gigantic figure of the musical Miinchhausen 

We can afford to laugh at such things, and console ourselves by the 
fact that we might just as well regard the great Italian masters of the 
fifteenth and of the sixteenth century, as merely preparing the way 
for Bernini, for we know that a time must come when people will 
think of Wagner pretty much as we now think of the above master 
of the barogue Italian style. We are not, however, uninterested in 
the matter; our musical and theatrical affairs suffer under this 
mischievous system of experimentalizing with the Music of the Future. 
And what artfulness distinguishes its exponents in speculating on the 
weaknesses of the age! How they supply the want of nobleness of 
style, delicacy of characterization, clearness of design, and fertility of 
creative thoughts, by means of sensually sonorous effects, which are, 
with regard to music, what, compared with painting, is the mere dis- 
position of colours without composition or poetic worth, or, compared 
with sculpture, the luxuriously exciting virtuosity of manual skill in 
marble. ‘I'o all this they add every imaginable resource of scenic art, 
and are actually clever enough to enlist on their side justifiable national 
feelings, by unrolling a coquettishly modern misrepresentation of our 
legendary and historical Past. Even palpable flattery of the populace 
is not despised, and Hanns Sachs, speaking Wagner’s sentiments, says, 
pointing to the people: “I think I did well in choosing them for 
witnesses; are you angry with Hanns Sachs for so doing ?” : 

For the above reasons, it is, I think, everyone’s duty to bear testi- 
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in this contest of stilted unnaturalness against nature and true 
art. We may well lament the depth to which our ao has sunk 
when there is a long series of classical masterpieces which are either 
never performed, or, if so, performed with unfeeling negligence, while 
time, talent, and means are thrown away upon getting up experiments 
of such intrinsic emptiness. It is a matter of indifference to the fanatic 
priests of the Musical Baal of the Future, whether or not the best 
voices, the freshest talent, and the choicest resources are sacrificed upon 
the altar of their Moloch. But, to every friend of true art, such conduct 
can appear only as a symptom of the profound decadence of our stage, 
We know that epidemics spread irresistibly from place to place, and we 
shall have to suffer patiently while Die Meistersinger gradually makes the 
round from theatre to theatre. There is only one thing that comforts us: 
artistic progress has already often victoriously surmounted similar 
periods of Rococoism, when outward overlading has to conceal inward 
emptiness, and when that sign of all art in a state of decadence becomes 
apparent: the fact of the smallest imaginable result being obtained by 
the most lavish expenditure of means. If the German people were 
capable of deriving permanent pleasure from such unnatural specimens 
of the musical drama, they would not deserve to possess masters like 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and so many more besides. 
Proresson W. Like, Pu. D. 
——_J———— 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
(From “ Watson’s Art Journal.”) 

G. Schirmer, of 701, Broadway, has just issued a very clever and 
spirited outline drawing in lithograph, illustrative of the performance 
of one of Liszt’s symphonic poems. The orchestra is before us in full 
blast; half a hundred fiddlers are working away for dear life in every 
variety of attitude, expressive of mortal agony and physical prostration; 
some have stopped, appalled by the frightful difficulties and discords, 
others have given out utterly, and have fallen back exhausted. The 
basses and cellos are literary sawing wood, all their limbs are drawn 
out in the endeavour to accomplish impossibilities of execution, and 
one, in the intensity of his excitement, has straddled the neck of his 
basso, and plays on in bewilderment. Of the wind instruments it is 
impossible to speak, so keen and varied are the forms of torture they 
are suffering. From the vast tubas up to the octave flute, each man is 
blowing not only his inside out, but the very hair off his head. Gongs, 
drums of all sizes and shapes, cymbals, and triangles are being beaten 
with superhuman vivacity and power, together with the mighty rever 
beration of charch bells, fire and hand bells. In the centre, at the top 
is an octave of cats, their tails drawn through holes in a board, and 
pulled in rotation, to enforce and brighten the eternal discords. On 
the left is an important element in the general effect of Liszt’s score, 
namely, an individual actively engaged in filing or sharpening a saw. 
On the right of the cats is an unusual feature in an orchestra (although, 
if Mr, Bergmann persists in sticking to Liszt, there will be a great 
many of the class, both among the orchestra and the audience), 
a noble army of jackasses, ready to bray when called upon. At the 
director's feet lies a score, marked “ Music of the Future, not to be 
much played until 1995.” 

The centre point of attraction, however, is the conductor, whose 
whole anatomy is distorted, as though he was being drawn asunder by 
wild horses, He seems to be the most agonized sufferer—and it serves 
him right, That the picture is full of fun, our readers will understand 
by the above description ; it is also capitally drawn, and every musical 
connoisseur should own a copy of it. 

—()——— 
COLONIAL. 
sree ps read in the Melbourne Daily Telegraph of February 


mony 


“ The long-promised complimentary concert to Herr Schott has at last 
taken place. An overwhelming audience assembled in St. George’s Hall. 
We may warmly congratulate Mr. Schott upon the result. Particular 
mention deserves to be recorded of the generous and handsome manner 
in which Captain Shiers B. Pond and officers of the ‘Himalaya’ gave 
their utmost support, and also the Provincial Grand Masters of the 
English, Irish, and Scotch Orders of Freemasons, The programme 
was 80 varied and replete with matters of interest, that it is a task 
be particularize. A great feature was Ascher's quartet for four pianog, 
*Y. Messrs, Marsh, Pringle, Lee, and Schott; also the oboe solo, 

Guillaume Tell” by Herr Schott, accompanied by Herr Staab. The 
Profound stillness that prevailed in the room during his playing 
proved how deeply Herr Schott’s music was felt. The cleverness 
and accuracy of every note, the taste displayed in the variation of the 
quality of tone, descending at times to the faintest, most touching 
sound, and at other times filling the room with a flood of boldest music 
—all these elements of perfection made everyone present conscious that 


MIFFINS.* 
(Concluded from p. 287). 





OCTOBER. 
Miffins faints by the way, and is generally discouraged, but yet plucks up! 

I have been reluctantly obliged to abandon my idea of the “ Deep Sea Sym- 
phony.” I am told that it is customary for Musicians who write symphonies to 
seore them for the band, and this is a drudgery I would by no means 
undertake. I was under the impression that this part of the work was confided 
to copyists, &c., and as it is mere manual labour I relinquish the idea. I shall 
probably compose a Pianoforte Concerto; no childish objections by the orchestra 
there, for I shall show them I can dispense with them, by writing for the piano- 
forte alone. Though why a pianist cannot play with just an indication of the 
melodies—furnishing his own bass, which is comparatively unimportant, is 
beyond my comprehension.—On second, or rather third thoughts, these pianists 
are difficult people to control, and I shall—I think—probably write a secular 
Cantata—but a libretto will be wanted for this, and though I could, of course, 
easily complete my share of the work in course of the month,—really a month’s 
a long time when you come to think of it—TI am not so sure of my poet, and 
there is no time to lose now in selecting a subject. And yet as to that, there 
are “Songs without Words”—why not a Cantata without words? By the 
Muses! an excellent thought, I will devote myself to it with my usual well- 
directed energy, and my determination shall be carried out this very mon—well, 
as we are at the last day,—next month ! 


NOVEMBER. 
Miffins’ Opinion of Wagner. 

A “ Cantata without words ” is, I am credibly informed, slightly impracticable, 
as, in the absence of spoken, or rather sungen language, the plot of a dramatic 
Cantata would, possibly, be somewhat misty, and unintelligible ; not, indeed, to 
cultivated people like ourselves, but to the many-headed and unimaginative 
multitude. A friend suggested a gesticulatory composition, a Pantomine 
Cantata ; this, though unquestionably novel, and not without interest, would be 
decidedly too Humptydumptical, as that erratic personage could scarcely accommo- 
date himself to the stately measures and sublime harmonic convolutions, that 
are now majestically curvetting through my ecstatic brain. 

I wonder if an overture would be difficult ? I think I will tryit. They tell me 
that the mystic Wagner composeshis in this wise. Hesimply rises in the orchestra, 
and fixing his wildly wsthetic eye upon the four double basses, describes the 
segment of a circle in the listening air, with his quivering baton ; gives out a 
key, generally B sharp minor, with abrupt modulations every other bar, and 
saying: “Play in this key—if possible”—(and it seldom is) until I fall 
exhausted from my pedestal ; let heavenly accidentals and transcendant discords, 
mark your every step; sharply, savagely, and instantaneously crush out the 
meekest attempt at melody, and stultified worlds shall wonder and applaud! 

I am told this by a metaphysical and appreciative German, who says the 
result is wunderschén. The method seems admirable, as it avoids the slavery 
of writing down one’s thoughts, an obligation which has hitherto prevented me 
from becoming the composer I am destined for. I will surely try it. I will 
hire the first peripatetic German band blowing its melodious way through the 
streets, give them a few preliminary trials, and before the end of the month 
comes—Alas! it has come. 

DECEMBER. 
Miffins’ triumphant solution of his musical difficulties. 

I am not—yes, I am—am I conscientiously? Well, yes, I am somewhat 
dispirited, to see and to feel the best efforts I would have made, had there been 
an opportunity, nullified, negatived, overthrown by the obstinacy, indifference, 
incapacity, and stolid indolence of others, to know that encouragement 1s the 
very breath of your life, and to carry your poor dear disheartened resolution breath- 
less to and fro in this musical desert, dying for want of a little kindly sympathy, 
and respect for your unceasing resolution to make your determination Sait 
accompli. This it is, to eat the bread of bitterness, and drink the waters of 
brackishness ; and this has been my fate. But do you think I am defeated? 
1? with the solemn—no, not the solemn—well, never mind, don’t confuse me ! 
1? with that robust and full bodied resolution, I so exuphatically set forth a 
few mornings ago! I? Never! I? Certainly not! " 

If there is pa thing I pride myself upon, it is that indomitable volition, 
that unquenchable thirst for glory, that nought but glory can slake, that 
dauntless perseverance, that indefatigable pursuit of my object, that boundless 
confidence, that some day my country will (or will not), be proud of me. And 
I am happy to know that the last day of this month will see my determi:.ution 
fulfilled, and that—once I have corrected an awkward progression in the third 
bar—my Ecclesiastical Chant in four sharps, will triumphantly play out the 


waning year. 
ArruuR Martruison. 





Essuixcen.—After giving the first two parts of Handel’s Samson, 
some weeks since, the members of the Oratorio Association have now 





in hearing Herr Schott the i i 
y had a treat which only genius can confer. 
Herr Schott brought the concert to a very sucvensii issue,” 


given the third part. The performance was highly satisfactory and 
reflected great credit on the conductor, Herr Fink, 
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PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE. 
A Reminiscence or Spontini.* 
(Continued from page 283.) 


What the reasons were which led to the coolness in the friendly 
relations subsisting between Spontini and Marx, 1 have never been able 
to discover. But Marx one day told me, quite unsolicited, that it was 
time to judge Spontini’s works by a higher artistic standard, for that up 
to that period it had been requisite merely to direct the attention of 
the musical public generally to the fact that, in addition to its twenty- 
four trumpets, the opera Olympia contained in itself dramatic factors, 
but that henceforth, &c., &c. Thus there gradually appeared some 
disagreeable feelers in the Berliner Musik- Zeitung, the writers being 
Dehn, Rellstab, and Marx himself ; the worst, however, was an intimate 
friend of Mendelssohn's, Dr. W. Franck, who penned a fanatically 
savage article on Fernand Cortez, in June, 1826, When Agnes von 
Hohenstaufen (the first act only) was given in May, 1827, a decided 
rupture took place in consequence of Marx’s giving the work for review 
to Rellstab, who let fly a scathing criticism in Nos. 23, 24, and 26 of 
the paper named above. Up to that date, I had been an active 
contributor, and, under the cypher “4,” had sent in a number of 
criticisms on printed compositions; in the way of dramatic works, I had 
reviewed only the tragic opera of Dido, written by my master, Bernhard 
Klein, but had not done anything else in this department. When, 
however, Agnes von Hohenstaufen was thus publicly and unjustly 
attacked by Rellstab, I thought it time to stand up against so repre- 
hensible a line of conduct, and I did so the more warmly, as I ad 
enjoyed the opportunity of knowing and appreciating in Spontini not 
merely the composer but also an artist possessing a delicate and 
appreciative mind. I will here adduce an instance of this. It happened 
at the stage-rehearsal of Don Juan. Spontini was conducting the 
opera for—unless I am mistaken—the first time; at least, the remarks 
he addressed to the singers engaged in it appeared to strike them as 
new and startling. Never shall I forget the impression produced upon 
myself when Spontini told them to stop at the following passage in the 
first finale, and (half in French, half in German) pointed out to them 
that ‘in the bars: 
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the quavers ought not to be sung in the usual manner as crotchets; 
for, though the separate notes of the triad broken up in its natural 
succession manifested the firm resolution of punishing the reprobate, 
fear of so arrogant a foe.must at the same time time be expressed by 
the rugged movement of the quavers.” Jahn and Lobe did not then 
exist, and it was not, probably, from his master, Cimarosa, that Spontini 
had learned to penetrate the signification of Mozart’s score; 1 main- 
tained, therefore, that every arrangement and amelioration which he 
introduced into the performance was his own property, and I grew 
more enthusiastic for him than ever.—But I had, besides this, a reason 
which impelled me publicly to assert my view in opposition to that 
taken by Rellstab. Among the persons in close relation to Spontini 
there was then a musician of the name of Berger, a kind of 
amanuensis, who executed all sorts of little musical commissions for 
the Director-General of Music. Berger had frequently asked me 
whether, in consequence of the different tone adopted by the Berliner 
Musikzeitung with reference to Spontini, 1 should not cease to be a 
contributor. But I had as yet no reason for withdrawing, because Marx 
had never restricted me in the expression of my opinions. The 
opportunity now struck me as being a favourable one for giving 
the master whom I so honoured a proof that my feelings towards him 
were unchanged. 

Before proceeding with the subject, however, I must remind my 
kind readers, especially the younger ones, that the present Historia 
refers to the Annus Domini, 1827—that is: forty-two years ago—that 
Berlin was not then a great European capital ; that we had no political 
papers except those published by Voss and Spener; that railways, 
steamships, ploughing by machinery, juries, and so on, were things 
that sounded extremely strange; that consequently certain subjects 
could not, and certain others might not, be publicly discussed ; so that 
the theatres, including concerts, or art generally, constituted not only, 
as now, the most favourite source of amusement, but, strictly speaking, 
the only one, for the great mass of the public. This explains why at 
that period three journals (the Freimiithige, Gesellschafter, and Schnell- 
post), devoted to literature and art could exist, while at present we do 
not possess a single specimen of the class, though we have ten times as 
many papers, political and otherwise. I was compelled to interpolate 
these remarks, so as not to expose myself to the suspicion of attaching 
to circumstances intrinsically unimportant a weight which they would 














* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





not possess if measured by the standard of the present day. At that 
period the matter made quite a commotion and so I will now continue 
my narrative. 

Scarcely was Rellstab’s second article on Agnes von Hohenstaufen 
ype ere I hastened to Marx, for the purpose of learning whether 

e would admit into the paper an article of an opposite tendency. 
After he had assured me that he would, I went to Spontini, to borrow 
the score of the opera so as to obtain the materials for a detailed reply ; 
I was not, however, admitted, and even in the ante-room, remarked 
from the looks of the footman that I was not a persona grata. I was 
consequently obliged to set about my task without any special musical 
materials. But the labour was considerably facilitated by Rellstab’s 
very exhaustive notice, and by my own good musical memory. To 
his third and last article, published on the 27th June, Rellstab added 
& postscript commencing with the words: “ While writing this, I have 
heard that an article opposed to mine will appear; this cannot fail 
to be gratifying to me, as I hear that a young artist whose musical 
knowledge no one certainly can dispute, is the person who has under- 
taken to refute my views. In consequence of this, I cannot refrain 
from adding a few words as to the tendency and sense of my article.” 
To my anti-criticism, which, also, went through three numbers, I, too, 
added a postscript, beginning as follows: “Thus does Herr Rellstab 
terminate his notice of a work which he calls such an utter failure that 
we have no other instance like it: a phrase which, at present, that his 
wholearticle has been answered and has crumbled away to nothing, might, 
with the greatest justice be applied to himself.” Was it necessary to 
read one word more of the criticism or of the answer, to feel convinced 
that both combatants had attacked one another in the consciousness 
of the justice of their respective causes? But a different opinion 
was entertained in Spontini’s private circle. Spontini himself, not suffi- 
ciently master of German to be capable of distinguishing the false from 
the true, eagerly imbibed the opinion of those most intimate with him, 
and they considered it impossible that Marx should have permitted, with- 
out any observations, an attack like mine upon one of his oldest and 
most tried friends, if he had not looked upon the whole as a sham-fight ; 
nay, if he had not regarded the answer as a bit of persifflage of the 
work it defended. On the 10th of July, an article was published 
simultaneously in Voss’s and Spener’s papers, expressing, with indig- 
nation and regret, this view of the case. I instantly wrote to Spon- 
tini, begging him to satisfy me as to whether he, too, entertained the 
opinion enunciated in the article in question. ‘Che answer was sent 
forthwith :—“ Sir, after I was informed that you were preparing an 
answer to the criticism of Herr R.” (the abhorred name was simply 
designated by dots), “I considered myself bound to abstain from 
receiving you at my house, when you were kind enough to present 
yourself, as I did not wish to influence in the least either your 
opinion or your writings. You have now written to know what are 
my views of your views? AsIdid not seek to learn or sway your 
opinion, why do you press me to reveal to you mine? Just as 1 had 
not the slightest share in drawing up your article and criticism, I am 
perfectly innocent of any participation in the article of Voss’s and of 
Spener’s paper, of the 10th inst., and, therefore, you must not suspect 
that article of containing my thoughts. Voici, Monsieur, tout ce 
que je crois devoir en réponse & votre lettre, a la politesse, et aux sentiment. 
destime que vous m’inspirez. Sp.” I quietly put this letter away, as 
I could do nothing more than leave my justification generally to time, 
and the better judgment of all competent judges. But the reader will 
have seen from this one instance in what hands Spontini was, and 
what influence prejudiced advisers exercised over him. 

In the middle of March, 1828, I left Berlin, and did not meet 
Spontini again till September, 1829. As I passed, in August of the 
latter year, through Berlin, on my way from Kénigsberg to Leipsic, 1 
paid a visit, in my capacity of Royal Saxon Musical Director, to my 
Prussian colleague, but, unfortunately, did not find himat home. His 
factotum, Dr. Sobernheim, however, told me that Spontini was then 
well aware into what a ridiculous delusion he had fallen two years 
previously. And such was really the case, for, one day in September, 
1829, I found Spontini’s card at my lodgings in Leipsic. 1 immediately 

id him a visit at his hotel. He had just returned from Halle, and 

egged me to act as his guide over the theatre and the Gewandhaus. 
Nothing was mentioned about our former relations to each other; but 
he spoke, on the other hand, a great deal of his recent triumphs, and 
the festivities in which he had lately taken part, without possibly 
having a notion that poor Herr Naue, the Musical Director at 
the University, who, from vanity, had got up the Thuringian 
Saxon Musical Festival, would have to pay half his fortune for it.— 
The different portions of our theatre at Leipsic especially the music- 
room, struck Spontini as execrable, and on beholding the orchestra, 
which was calculated to accommodate only six first violins and two 
double basses, he regularly shuddered with horror. ‘“ Grandioso” was 
with him no epitheton ornans—it marked an element of his very exist- 
ence, “Ji faut braver, Madame!” he said to Madame Seidler, the 
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inger, when that delicately-constituted woman, having to appear as 
the heroine in Die Vestalin, on the King’s birthday, for Madame Schulz 
who was ill, fainted away at the general rehearsal. «7 faut braver!” 
and this style of exhortation did not fail to produce its effect.—When, 
after the Theatre at Leipsic had ceased to be a Royal establishment 
Easter, 1882), I introduced to him in Berlin our first Leipsic bass, 
fier Pégner, with a request that he would push him forward as much 
as possible, as Herr Pogner was a singer who had enjoyed an excellent 
musical education, and possessed a powerful voice, Spontini would not 
even allow him to give a specimen of his singing in his room, because 
Pogner had been made by Nature at least a head and a half, or a foot 
and a half, too short for High Priests, and Spontini would have been 
doubly grieved at having made the acquaintance of a good singer in 
vain! With Spontini, everything must be capable of being placed on 
an imposing footing for him to respect it. 
(To be continued). 


—o—— 
ROSSINI.* 


In this handsome volume we have the first of several promised biographies 
of the illustrious Italian musician. Time will show whether we have also the 
best; but it is certain now that Mr. Edwards has written an eminently 
readable, interesting, and trustworthy book. Few were better qualified for the 
task. The author of a standard History of the Opera, and the most brilliant 
writer upon current operatic topics, was instinctively looked to for a life of 
Rossini. He has done what was expected of him, and the result—a very 
satisfactory one—is before us. 

Nobody will look for an exhaustive biography of the great Italian in a 
volume of 840 pages. The reason is to be found in our author's first sen- 
tence :—“ Although Rossini’s active life did not number precisely the ‘ threescore 
years and ten’ allotted to man, we must go back a full seventy years from 
the date of his last work to the first incident in his musical career.” All the 
story of those seventy years will take a long and patient telling, and will 
require the plodding, unflagging energy of a Jahn or a Thayer for its 
elucidation. Such a work Mr. Edwards has not attempted. He has not 
written exclusively for the reference library of the few, but also for the pleasure 
and instruction of the many. No end could be more completely attained. The 
salient features of Rossini’s life and labours are grouped in admirable order, 
and the book, while it conveys everything necessary to an accurate idea of its 
subject, is as interesting as a novel. To this result pure and graceful 
English in no slight degree contributes. 

In fixing the main divisions of his work Mr. Edwards submitted to the 
dictation of circumstances. The “acts” in the master’s life were as well 
defined as those in one of his own operas; hence ActI., “ Rossini and his early 
works ; ” Act II., “ Rossini at Naples ;” and Act III., “ Rossini’s French career,” 
Is an arrangement which might have been predicated before opening the book. 
In our present notice we shall limit ourselves exclusively to the first of these 
epochs; not, however, neglecting the brief “introduction,” which contains some 
sensible remarks of a general character. Thus early we meet with specimens 
of the thoughtful, or happily expressed ideas, which abound in the work. One 
or two quotations (the italics are ours) must be given. Speaking of Rossini’s 
temperament, Mr. Edwards says: “ every one has heard that when writing in 
bed, he let fall the piece he was just finishing, he did not rise to pick it up, 
as a man of sluggish imagination would have done, but at once, with true 
musical activity, wrote another.” The skill with which what seems the result 
of consummate laziness is here made into the reverse, savours of real literary 
legerdemain. Again we are told “ he did not like the half-material bother of 
setting to work, but he was full of ideas, and when he did begin, melody flowed 
from him as from an eternal spring.” Further,‘ ‘he was too delicately 
organized and had too much sense to love labour for the sake of labour ;” 
and, again, ‘his success was immediate, like that of a beautiful woman 
Whose beauty every one can appreciate” We like to meet with passages 
suc’ as these on the very threshold of a book. They entice us onward by 
pa that our guide is a pleasant fellow,who will not bore us with routine 

ations. 

The space covered by our author’s first division begins in 1799 (the printer 
has made it 1709), when the Rossini of seven years old took the part 
of the child in Paer’s Camilla at the Bologna’ Theatre, and ends in 
1814, when Rossini established himself in Naples. Mr. Edwards takes us 
agreeably over the interval between Rossini’s first appearance on the stage and 
his first musieal work (written nine years after), by chatting about his master’s 
ancestors and family arms. The latter, adopted by one Giovanni Russini, cirea 
1550, are described, in language which would be the death of Garter, King at 
Arms, as “three stars in the upper part of the escutcheon, and a hand holding 
8 rose, surmounted by a nightingale in the lower part.” Mr. Edwards takes 
care to point out that the bird establishes Giovanni’s credit as a far-seer. We 
need not dwell upon the story of Rossini’s early operas here detailed, further 
than to note one or two amusing points. Prinetti, the young musician’s 
Planoforte master “never went to bed, and he taught his pupils to play the 
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scales with two fingers, the first finger and thumb.” These peculiarities are 
very well put together, because the first acts as buffer to the shock of the 
second. A man who never goes to bed may be expected to do anything. 
Another good story is of a seconda-donna for whom Rossini wrote in his Ciro. 
“The poor woman had only one good note in her voice, and he accordingly 
made her repeat that note and no other, while the melody of her solo was 
played by the orchestra.” Complaisant maestro! yet more complaisant public! 
But the best story of all tells how thoroughly Rossini “sold” a boorish 
manager who had treated him uncivilly and given him a “ monstrously absurd” 
libretto. The composer was obliged to write, but, as the terms of engagement did 
not dictate how, he made the bass roar at the top of his register, and the 
soprano murmur on her lowest notes. To a comic artist he gave all 
sentimental music, and the most difficult air, accompanied pianissimo and 
piezicato to another who could not sing at all. He went even further, and got 
an “effect” out of the tin shades of the orchestra candles, which were struck 
by the musicians. This was too much, for it irritated the audience, and Rossini 
was compelled to go, without standing upon the order of his going. Mr. 
Edwards excuses him by implication, very neatly, saying “ Rossini had to 
choose between a bad joke and a bad opera, and he preferred the former. 

The production of Zaneredi in 1813 brings us to a very valuable feature in 
this biography—a clear description and estimate of the reforms made by Rossini 
in Italian opera. At the outset, Mr. Edwards rapidly sketches the history of 
Italian opera down to the time of his hero, choosing as representative works 
Pergolesi’s Serva Padrona, Gluck’s Orfeo, Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segretto, 
and Paesiello’s Barbiere, arriving, in the end, at the complete development 
which a German composer, Mozart, attained in his Don Gtovanni. This 
development, as every musical reader knows, preceded the changes Rossini was 
the first among Italian musicians to make, and our author clearly leans to the 
assumption that the latter were independent of the former. The case, how- 
ever, is not very clear, and no authoritative evidence is produced from which 
anything positive can be inferred. After describing the production of Tancredi 
at Venice, Mr. Edwards goes on to tell of Rossini’s improvements in the con- 
struction of comic opera, which began thus early (1813) with Z’Jtaliana in 
Algeri. For information as to what these were, as also for particulars of the 
corresponding changes made in opera seria (Taneredi) we must refer to the 
book itself. But we cannot so pass over the master’s quarrel with Velluti, the 
male soprano, and its consequences to music for the voice. Our author's 
account of these matters is prefaeed by some remarks upon the want of drama- 
tic interest in Rossini’s life, at which we must for a moment pause. They are 
very tersely put, as witness the following:—“In his numerous affairs of the 
heart he seems always to have been met half-way; nor did his works ever 
remain unappreciated for more than about twenty-four hours at a time.” He was 
a “practical philosopher,” and “if, as occasionally happened, an opera of his fell 
to the ground, he literally picked up the pieces.” In illustration, Mr. Edwards 
cites the overture to Aureliano, “which, a year afterwards, was taken to 
Naples, to serve as an introduction to Elisabetta, and a year after that (Zlisa- 
betta having perished), to Rome, where it got prefixed to the immortal Barber 
—from whom may it never be separated.” Imitating Handel in this respect, 
he imitated him also in off-hand dealing with the whims of vocalists. The 
gist of his quarrel with Velluti amounts to this :—The sopranist had a part 
written for him in Auwreliano, which he wanted to embroider according to the 
then detestable fashion (a fashion not wholly extinct unhappily); which he did 
embroider, in point of fact, so much that Rossini could not recognize his own 
handiwork. ‘The composer, who “knew that it was not his part to supply 
these acrobats with bits of carpet on which to perform their gymnastic feats,” 
objected, and a row ensued, ending in a resolve to write for the future exactly 
what was to be sung, neither less nor more. Rossini was the man of the time, 
and his declaration of war against the domination of singers was enough. “To 
be sure,” says our author, “these giants of sopranists, with their vocal 
equestrianism, their shouting from the summits of mountains, and their plumes 
five feet high, were already approaching their last days. Still the great Velluti 
was in his vigour in 1814, and it was in that year that the young Rossini 
declared war against these Philistines, and succeeded in liberating vocal music 
from the tyranny of vocalists.” The eighteen months’ interval between Aure- 
liano and Elisabetta (first of the Neapolitan operas) occupies the last chapter of 
the division now under notice. In that interval, Rossini produced J? Turco in 
Italia and Sigismondo, which together supply but little matter. Hence, Mr. 
Edwards gives us an interesting disquisition upon Italian theatres, from which, 
wanting space, we cannot quote. If anybody desires to be amused and instructed 
upon this point, the book itself is accessible. 

In a future article we shall accompany Mr. Edwards throughout the second 


period of his hero’s career. It is our fault if any reader feels reluctant to go 
with us. Tuapvevs Eee. 





Gevoa.— M. Gounod’s Faust has been produced at the Teatro 
Paganini, with Signore Borghi-Mamo, Giovanelli, Signori Butti, 
Gottardi, and Polilenzi in the principal characters. 

Naptes.—The Teatro Bellini is burnt to the ground. The Palazzo 
Tommasi was exposed to great danger, but was saved, with only 
trifling damage, by the exertions of the firemen and troops.—Signor 
Battista’s Alba d’Oro has been produced with moderate success at the 
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Shuber Silber ucross Rossini, 


The saddest event in connection with music which has happened during the 
past year, or even during the last half-century, has undeniably been the death 
of Rossini. The most varied and, indeed, the most incongruous honours have 
been paid to his memory; but in none of the great musical cities of Europe 
has his death been allowed to pass unmarked by some sort of commemoration. 
His works had found a home in every country, and held at least some 
place in the heart of every cultivated man. It is obvious that no poet, no orator 
could exercise so widespread, so penetrating an influence ; but it might be safely 
said that there is no man living, in no matter what sphere, whose loss would be 
so universally deplored as that of Rossini has been, and is at this moment. 
Count Amiani, speaking in the name of the deputation who attended the 
lamented composer's funeral, declared, with pardonable exaggeration, that in 
giving Rossini to France, Italy had acquitted herself of the debt she owed to 
France in the matter of Italian unity. But if Italy gave Rossini to France, 
Rossini, from Paris, gave Le Comte Ory, Moise, Le Siége de Corinthe, and 
Guillaume Tell to the whole world. Music has often been called a universal 
language ; but the truth is, it only acquires that character in the hands of 
a great master. There is plenty of French music which says nothing except to 
Frenchmen; German music, which would be unintelligible out of Germany, or 
even beyond the limits of Bavaria; Chinese and Japanese music, which would 
be intolerable out of China and Japan. Even Rossini, the greatest melodist 
who had appeared since Mozart, was for a time misunderstood in his own 
country as well as without. His “ universal language” had to be listened to 
and studied before its full beauty could be felt. The world was by no means 
prepared to hear it, though no one could hear it very long without perceiving 
that it was indeed the language of the human heart. True, music is not for 
one country, but for the whole world. On the other hand, it cannot be said of 
music that it is, like the finest poetry, “not for an age, but for all time.” 
What it gains in one kind of extension, it seems to lose in another. No music 
older than that of Mozart has the least hold on our modern public ; and Rossini, 
speaking on this very subject, once remarked to M. de St. Georges, who cited 
the observation in the speech he delivered at Rossini’s tomb, ‘‘ Music is a fugitive 
art. What is admired by one century is decried by the century following, and 
the stream of fashion drives away what a previous generation had thought 
imperishable. I hope, however, that three things will survive me—the third act 
of Otello, the second act of Guillaume Tell, and the whole of the Barbiere 
di Siviglia.” “No, great master,” exclaimed M. de St. Georges, * what will 
survive you are your entire works.” 

However that may be, it is interesting to know for which opera, out of some 

forty that he produced, and for which operatic acts, Rossini himself entertained 
a preference; and the general public, equally with connoisseurs, should be 
pleased to hear that the opera after Rossini’s own heart was that fortunate 
Barber of Seville, (fortunate by the subject as well as by the treatment) 
which, as Ferdinand Hiller, in his ‘Conversations with Rossini,” justly 
observes, is “certainly the most popular opera ever composed.” What an 
admirable entertainment the opera and the two operatic acts indicated by 
Rossini would constitute! Such a “commemorative performance” ought not 
be given just now, when the grave has just closed upon the illustrious musician, 
but might be arranged to take place at some future period; not on the fatal 
13th of November (Rossini always feared Friday as an unlucky day, and died 
on a Friday ; he feared thirteen as an unlucky number, and died on November 
13) but rather on the anniversary of his birthday, the last day in February. 

In the meanwhile, Rossini has left a “requiem externam,” which, more 
appropriately than any other music, might have been performed at the concerts 
given everywhere here and abroad, in memory of him. The pieces composing 
this service for the dead had been selected from Rossini’s works, and, with his 
sanction and approval, adapted to the Latin text—if the word “ adapted” can 
be used when the rhythm of the Italian melody and that of the Latin verse 
already fitted—as, for instance, in the “ Dies ire,” which, in Rossini’s Requiem, 
is sung to the “Quis est homo?” of the Stabat Mater. A portion of the 
Requiem, thus arranged, was executed at the composer’s funeral in the Church 
of the Trinity, when a particular impression was caused by Mesdames Patti 
and Alboni’s singing of the “ Dies ire,” but we have not heard of its having 
been presented, in whole or in part, elsewhere, or on any other occasion, At 
every operahouse or concert-room, however, in Paris, homage in some form or 
other has been rendered to the universally-regretted composer. At M. Pasdeloup’s 
“Concerts Populaires” the overture to Guillaume Tell was performed, the 
audience rising en masse, and applauding with enthusiasm after the andante, 
after the ‘* Ranz des Vaches,” and again at the conclusion of the work, which 
was redemanded by acclamation, and performed a second time. At the Théatre 
Lyrique the Barber of Seville, the only Rossinian work in the répertoire of 
the theatre, was revived. 

At the Théatre des Italiens, a performance of the Stabat Mater was 
lately given, such as at this season of the year can be given in Paris, but not 
in London. This was followed by a very curious ceremony. The bust of Rossini 
was placed on the stage, and crowned by the principal ‘artists of the theatre, 
while the orchestra played the most lively and brilliant of Rossini’s overtures— 
that, of course, to La Gazza Ladra. We read that at Trieste a similar 
ceremony was gone through in a style still more grotesque. There the stage 
was hung with black ; the company, dressed in mourning, passed one by one 





bowing before the maestro’s portrait ; and still the joyous overture to La Gazza 
Ladra was played. At all the principal theatres of Italy, and at many of the 
French provincial theatres, the bust of Rossini has been crowned, with or without 
the accompaniment of the Gazza Ladra overture. At Rouen Guillaume Tell 
was performed, some verses were recited, a bust was crowned, and finally the 
prayer from Mose in Eyitto was sung. One of the most graceful acts of 
homage to Rossini had been prepared many years before by a well-known French 
author, the late M. Méry. Méry, when he was in Italy in 1853, procured slips 
from the laurels which adorn the tombs of Virgil and Tasso, and grafted them 
upon trees which he himself planted in Rossini’s garden at Passy. From these 
trees were gathered the laurels which, twisted into wreaths, were placed on 
Rossini’s coffin on the day of his funeral. 

Of performances in memory of Rossini, we have hitherto only had two in 
London—or rather, one in London and one at Sydenham—one at Exeter Hall, 
and one at the Crystal Palace. The commemorative concert given by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society was well enough arranged, though it may be objected 
to the programme that it did not consist exclusively of Rossini’s music, and to the 
solo-singers, that they were not of the highest order of merit. We shall be told, 
perhaps, as regards the latter point, that the singers were the best who could be 
procured at that period of the year. The season for summer vocalists had passed, 
and until spring arrives we must put up with winter vocalists, or go without singing 
altogether. Nevertheless, if it was absolutely necessary to give a concert in 
honour of Rossini, it was certainly desirable that the work by Rossini selected 
for the occasion should be executed with all possible perfection. We need 
scarcely say that all the finest Italian singers of the last five-and-twenty years 
have been heard in the Stabat Mater. When this work was performed at 
Exeter Hall—a work sometimes said to be wanting in religious character, but 
which is certainly as religious and as beautiful as a Virgin by Raphael—the 
solos were intrusted to Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Cummings and Signor Tagliafico. We learn from a notice prefixed to the 
Exeter Hall edition of the book (a strange version, in which the substitution of 
“Sancte Pater” for “‘ Sancta Mater” leads to curious consequences, such as the 
replacement of tecum by totum in the line “‘Fac me vere tecum flere”), that 
when the Stabat Mater was first performed at Her Majesty’s, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Costa, the singers were Madame Persiani and MM. Rubini, 
Ronconi, and Lablache. In Paris, where it had been given only a few months 
before, the chief parts were assigned to Mesdames Grisi and Albertazzi and 
MM. Mario and Tamburini. At the Exeter Hall commemorative concert, the 
Stabat Mater was preceded by the Dead March from Saul, and followed by a 
fine performance of Mozart’s Requiem, a great religious masterpiece for which 
Rossini is known to have expressed his admiration in enthusiastic terms. Dis- 
cussing with Hiller the question raised as to the authenticity of certain portions 
of the Requiem, he exclaimed: “ At any rate, no one but Mozart ever composed 
the ‘Confutatio.’ How grand! And the sotto voce at the end! What modu- 
lations! I always had an especial predilection for the sotto voce in choruses, 
but as often as I heard this one, an icy shudder used to run down my back.” 
A bust of Rossini had been placed in front of the Exeter Hall orchestra; but 
no one crowned it, nor was the overture to La Gazza Ladra performed. 

A “ Rossini Concert” was also given at the Crystal Palace. Here the overture 
to La Gazza Ladra was played twice, but no bust of Rossini was visible. The 
concert-room was crowded ; the performance, as far as concerns the orchestra, 
was most admirable; and the entertainment generally—notwithstanding some 
striking errors in selection, and some equally obvious defects in execution—gave 
great delight to the audience. Indeed, how could it be otherwise? Dip into 
Rossini’s works where you will, you cannot fail to light upon a treasure. Never- 
theless, at a concert, the object of which was to honour the memory of a 
composer whom Mr. Manns, in his annotated programme, styles “ the immortal 
Italian maestro,” care should have been taken to present such works as exhibit 
his genius in its strongest and fullest light; and with the resources at the 
command of the Crystal Palace directors, this object, if seriously held in view, 
might surely have been attained. At the last moment, it is true the programme 
of the Rossini concert at the Crystal Palace was altered somewhat for the 
better. Thus a harp solo “on Italian airs” (including, perhaps, some of 
Rossini’s), for which Herr Sjoden had been set down, was omitted. Herr Sjoden, 
it is true, took his revenge in the prelude and obbligato accompaniment to the 
willow song from Otello; but here he was playing—or at least playing with— 
music which Rossini himself had written. Then Herr Wallenreiter had caught 
cold, which everyone would have regretted but for the fact that it rendered it 
impossible for him to sing the air from Maometto Secondo, and equally impossible 
for him to join Mr. George Perren in the duet from Guillaume Tell. Both these 
pieces, then, were left out. It would have been well also (notwithstanding the 
elaborate harp-playing of Herr Sjoden) if Mdlle. Bauermeister had not attempted 
the beautiful romance from Otello ; while Mdlle. Scalchi, in endeavouring to 
execute the variations of “Non pidl mesta,” was as much out of place as “ Non 
pitt mesta” itself was out of place in a concert the very foundation of which 
was the recent death of the composer of that gay, light-hearted melody. 

It is only fair to add that the audience, not quite entering into the spirit of 
the commemoration concert—not quite seeing the drift of it, perhaps, as set 
forth in the Crystal Palace programme—encored “ Non piu mesta,” as they had 
previously encored the overture to La Gazza Ladra. It was not to be expected 
that the quartet from Stabat Mater (the “Sancte Pater” of Exeter Hall) would 
be redemanded, sung as it was by Mdlle. Scalchi, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mr. 
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Perren, and Herr Wallenreiter ; nor the “Cujus Animam,” as sung by Mr. 
Perren. But all the overtures (those to Taneredi, La Gazza Ladra, Semi- 
ramide, and Guillaume Tell) were played to perfection ; and this, in spite of 
doubts expressed publicly by Mr. Manns as to the ability of his orchestra, under 
the circumstances, to do justice to the last-named work. The overture to La 
Gazza Ladra having been enthusiastically encored, the conductor, before giving 
the signal for recommencing it, turned round and informed the audience that 
Rossini’s passages for the wind instruments were so fatiguing to “the lips and 
lungs” of the players that no one must be surprised if, after taking part in the 
repetition of La Gazza Ladra overture, his wind instrumentalists broke down 
in the overture to Guillaume Tell, Neither, however, in Guillaume Tell nor 
in Semiramide, in spite of abundant opportunities, did they do anything of the 
kind. For precision, energy, delicacy, as well as force of expression, and for 
the various qualities which enable players to work throroughly well and sym- 
pathetically together, the Crystal Palace orchestra is all but unrivalled. In the 
charming ballet-music from Guillaume Tell, which is trying neither to “lips” 
nor to “Jungs,” the band was as brilliant and effective as in the overtures. In 
short, the concert, though not the sort of concert that ought to have been given 
immediately after Rossini’s death, nor in special honour of Rossini at any time, 
was for all that—thanks to the admirable orchestra—a very successful enter- 
tainment. Every one remained to the end; and from the applause with which 
the last piece—the overture to Semiramide—was received, if was clear that 
everyone went away enchanted more than ever with Rossini’s beautiful music. 


Shaver Silver. 
(Mr. Silver, in future, is requested to forward his copy in reason- 
able time ; otherwise it cannot be published in our columns. Our 
huffish contemporary, the Lacsumisdratnad, would doubtless feel 
glad to accept it at any time.—A. S. S.] 
—9——— 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


The performances announced under the title of “ New Italian Opera” 
commenced here on Monday night with L’Zlisir d’Amore. The orches- 
tra consists of upwards of thirty instrumentalists, led by Mr. H. Weist 
Hill, and conducted by Signor Tito Mattei. The chorus is composed 
chiefly of choristers from Her Majesty’s Opera and the Royal Italian 
Opera. The representative of Adina was Mdlle. Rose Hersee, a young 
lady favourably known both on the stage and in the concert-room. 
Mdlle, Hersee’s light soprano voice and fluent style were heard to 
advantage in Donizetti’s genial music. In her first cavatina, in the 
duets with Nemorino, and in the barcarole (‘Io son ricco”), Mdlle 
Hersee gained, and deserved, much applause. Signor Gardoni, the 
Nemorino, sang with true Italian taste. His reception on his first 
entry, and during the progress of the opera, was alike due to the merits 
of his performance and to the recollection of his previous successes. 
Sergeant Belcore was played by Signor Gassier with that animation 
which he has been accustomed to infuse into the part at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Dulcamara was represented by Signor Menici (from the 
Lisbon and Madrid operas), his first appearance in England. The 
principal actors were several times called for during the performance, 
which was well received throughout. 

The performances announced for Tuesday (I! Barbiere) and Wednes- 
day (Rigoletto) did not, for reasons unstated, come off; but an explana- 
tory letter appeared in the Times of Thursday which we subjoin:— 


To the Editor of the “ Times.” 


e Sir,—Permit me to express how deeply I deplore having been obliged to 
disappoint the British public, who this evening crowded round the Lyceum 
Theatre to assist at the representation of Rzgoletto. It was not till seven 
o'clock that I received notice, accompanied by a, medical certificate, of the 
sudden illness of Signora Volpini, at which late hour it was utterly impossible 
for me to organize another representation ; however, some parties, interested in 
the failure of the new enterprise, hastened to spread reports attributing to other 
reasons the non-representation of the opera. Not satisfied with the fierce war 
they have waged against me, and the base intrigues they have organized, these 
persons try to injure me in the most vital interests of my enterprise, for which 
I have made the greatest sacrifices in order to satisfy the public, who, at the 
first representation, expressed their most perfect satisfaction with the New 
Italian Opera. At the same time I must confess that the parties from whom I had 
4 right to expect the greatest support and sympathy have used every pretext to 
abandon me, notwithstanding the great attractions contained in my programme, 
acon names of artists of well-known reputation. I must, however, add, 
that the Press, with one single exception, have freely given me the most noble 
and disinterested support, of which support I hope to render myself worthy. 

n the representation of Rigoletto the public will haye an opportunity of 





judging for themselves of the merits of the New Italian Opera.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, “C, MONTELLI. 
“ May 5.” 


There was no announcement in the papers of any performance for 
Thursday. Let us hope, however, that Rigoletto may speedily forthcome« 
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Sold. 


The Opera troop, last Monday week, 
Robert the Devil were to do. 
I took a place to my own cheek, 
And other places I took two. 
Observe, I took our tickets late, 
The time Four Thirty. When I took 
Those tickets, also let me state, 
I at the same time bought a book. 


The book was, at Four Thirty, mind, 
Roberto, and Roberto, still, 

To Tietjens with her part assigned, 
Stood posted then in every bill, 
But when I came to claim my seat, 
Roberto from the bill had fled. 
And there, to my disgust complete, 

Il Trovatore was instead ! 


Old boots JZ Trovatore take ! 
Dashed may Jd Trovatore be! 
I forked out for Roberto’s sake. 
Jl Trovatore hang for me! 
I paid my price for Meyerbeer ; 
To get my money’s worth I fail ; 
Get swipes for stingo, and a mere 
Allowance of your smallest ale. 


To keep engagements my design 
If any accident should cross, 
As was the undertaking mine, 
So I should have to stand the loss. 
Dealers, for special wares prepaid, 
If a respectable concern, 
Who can’t perform the promise made, 
The money taken do return. 


Such dealings did, I grieve to say, 
At Covent Garden not appear ; 
My money was all thrown away 
On stuff at sixpence all too dear. 
Who pays his money takes his choice, 
As righteous showman’s law is known ; 
In no such luck did I rejoice : 
The choice was Hobson's, not my own. 


Poa oan anh add dD baa DD ADDR WRI000000000010110011011 


Of course this cannot be the rule ; 
*Twas no intentional device : 
For nobody, except a fool, 
Once sold so, ever would be twice. 
The restitution was forgot 
By a mere oversight—that’s plain, 
And, I am confident, will not. 
In time to come, occur again. 


Punch. 
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Frorexce.—Verdi’s Don Carlos has been produced with Signore 
Destin and Tiberini, Signori Colonnese and Tiberini. 

Awrwerr.—aAn Italian company has lately visited thiscity. Among 
the operas performed were JI Barbiere, La Sonnambula, and Il Ballo in 
Maschera. 

Lizge,—Madame Sass has sung once in Les Huguenots,and Mdlle. 
von Edelsberg in Ji Trovatore.—H. Litolff has given two con:erts. 
The first was very badly attended. There was a more numerous 
audience at the second, in consequence of the prices of admission 
having been lowered. 

Rorrerpam.,—A performance of Haydn's Seasons, under the direction 
of M. Bargiel, was lately given by the Society for the Promotion of 
Music. The solos were sung by Mdlle. Strauss, MM. Bletzacher and 


Gunz. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT SHE WILL GIVE 


THREE RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


AT THE ABOVE HALL, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ; 


THURSDAY, MAY 20, THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 


TO COMMENCE EACH DAY AT THREE o’CLOCK. 


Programme of the First Recital. 
PART I. 

Sonata, in A major, Op. 43 (Dedicated to Madame Bartolozzi) (first 
time in public.) .. oe ie oe oo oo oe .. Dussek, 
G Mozart, 

. FF. Hiller. 
Hummel, 
Moscheles, 

S. Bennett, 

.. Schubert. 

. Albrechtsberger 
Handel, 
Mendelssohn, 


1. E minor (first time) .. 

2. G major os oe 
Stopies 3. E flat major .. es 

4. B flat major (first time) 
Sona Seah ak (erst om siblie) *. 
. n at major (first time in public) .. 
Foaues in F major (Suites des Pieces) . 
PrReELvpE and Fuavs, in B flat di = 


T IL. 


Granp Sonata, in C minor (first time) .. 
ae os oa oe ss = 
Pastoratg, in G (first time) 
Sone... ie oe oe as 
Nocturnes, in C minor (first time) 
Vase, A flat .. a = su 


Miss ANNIE EDMONDS. 
Miss LUCY MURRAY. 


VooaList 
ACCOMPANIST 


Reserved Stalls for a Single Recital . ci se 
Subscription Tickets (Stalls) for the Three Recitals .. 


Wimpole Street ; Cuarrett & Co,, 50, New Bond Street; and Mr. Austin, at the 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 


ST. JAMES’'S HALL, 


R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that his NINTH SERIES of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place 
on the following afternoons :— : 
Friday, May 14, | 

Friday, May 21, 

Friday, May 28, 

Friday, June 4, 

To commence each day at Three o'clock precisely. 

The success which attended the performance last season of the whole of Beethoven's 
miscellaneous compositions for pianoforte alone, together with the whole of ‘the 
published compositions for the same instrument by Schubert, the majority of which 
were until then entirely unknown to the general public, encourages Mr, Hallé in the 
belief that a repetition of the same will meet with general acceptance, and that 
increased familiarity with these works will enhance the appreciation of their mani- 
fuld beauties. 

Descriptions, analytical and historical, of the various pieces will, as usual, form 
part of the programmes, 


Programme of the Second Recital (Wap 14th). 
PART I, 





Friday, June 11, 
Friday, June 18, 
Friday, June 25, 





Granp Sonata, in D, Op. 53 .. a oe 

Anioso, “‘ Spiagge amate”’ (Paris ed Elena) 

Sone, “ Das Veilchen ” is a oe 
Ronpo, in C, Op. 51, No. 1 be op = a se a6 
Tairty-Two Vantations on an Original Air, in C minor, Op. 36 


PART II. 


a Beethoven, 


Granp Sonata, in A, Op. 120 oe id a“ re ‘é 
“ Trockne Blumen” (Fair Maid of the Mill, No. 18 

Sonas * Widmung ” Pe + is ss ie F . 

BaGAreEtyes, Op. 33, Nos. 4, 5, and 6, “5 a" — ae 28 
“ Pigoxs,” in E flat minor and C major (Nos. 1 and 3 of Three Pieces, 
Posth.)—first time .. ee oo oe a oe ee ee 


Schubert. 
Schubert, 
. .. Schumann, 
Beethoven, 


Schubert. 
oa Mo.tiz. ANNA REGAN, 
Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony 7s.; Unreserved Seats, 3s 


Tickets may be obtained at Cuarpet. & Co,’s, 50, New Bond Street: OLLIV 
Co,’s, Old Bond Street; and at the Hall, 28, Piccadilly. sieronseait 


Pp istoine be Palmerin d'@libe fila du Roy Furorenpos de 
Maceponsg et de La Bette Gaiane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Senn Mlangin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty-Five Gurneas. 
Enquire of Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VocaList 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. G.—M. Georges Hainl was appointed conductor of the Conser- 
vatoire Concerts in Paris, January, 1864. 

Dmerrante.—M. Gounod’s Mireille, and M. Maillart’s Lara were 
both produced in March, 1864, Mireille at the Théatre Lyrique, Lara 
at the Opéra Comique. 

SypHax.—The Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh (Broughton Street), was 
burnt down on Friday night, Jan. 13, 1865. Mr, and Mrs. Wyndham 
were the lessees. 

Cremona.—On the contrary. We have the paper in question, and 
extract the article bodily. Here it is:— 

“Les Monday Popular Concerts ouvriront prochainement leur septi¢me 
saison. M. A. Chappell, dans la publication de son programme pour I’année 
1865, remercie le public du bienveillant patronage qui lui a été accordé dans 
le courant des saisons précédentes, et fait de belles promesses, qui seront aussi 
réalisées, grace & T’activité et Vintelligence de cet excellent directeur. L. 
Strauss et Piatti inaugureront la série de ces concerts, et Joachim, le roi des 
violinistes, y paraitra aussi dans le courant du printemps prochain.” 

The paper was Le Guide Musical (published by Schott of Brussels). 
The date was Jan. 5, 1865. The Monday Popular Concerts were 
instituted Feb. 14, 1859. 





MARRIAGE. 
On the 5th April, at Marylebone Church, Miss Susan Pyne to Franz 
CRELLIN, Esq., of the Gaiety Theatre. 
DEATH 
On the 28th April, Gzorer Linuey 
the composer), aged 33. 
On the —— April, at Norwood, Sorn1a Haaug, daughter of the late 
Professor Hague, Mus. Doc., of Cambridge. 
On the 8rd inst., Miss Sopu1a Saxe, aged 64, second oe of the 
late J. B. Sale, Esq., organist and pianoforte instructor of Her Majesty. 


NOTICE. 

The MusicaL WorLD will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 

With this number of the MustcaL WorxD subscribers will receive 
four extra pages, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expedience 
may suggest. 


Ss. 
(son of the late George Linley, 














To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 


Che Musical World. 
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ROSSINI’S SOLEMN MASS. 
(Continued from page 291.) 
Tux Guoria. 
HE “ Qui tollis,” ending on the chord of E major, is followed 
by a somewhat long introduction to the ‘‘ Quoniam tu solus,” 
beginning in F sharp minor, but passing finally into the relative 
major. The latter movement takes the form of a solo for bass 
voice, which opens with the following phrase, accompanied by 
detached chords :— 














Quo - - ni -am., tu. so - - lus 
The phrase is then repeated in B minor, after which some broad 
cantabile passages lead to a half close on the dominant. A grace- 
ful figure (first noticed in the introduction alluded to above) is 
then heard, as thus :— 














al + tig » siemus 
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The first brief phrase plays an important part throughout the 
air, both in the vocal and orchestral music. What follows between 
it and a full close on the tonic we must pass, in order to get to the 
second part i in which the opening of the introduction (key changed 
toA major, from F sharp minor) is combined with a new melody 
for the voice after a masterly fashion. This passage we can only 
quote in part :— 
$ = + ~ —— xe 


aes 
al “ L 
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Evidently growing out of this is a passage in E major, with syn- 
copated accompaniment, which at length merges into this graceful 








That which iminodiately follows caidas the materials out a 
which the air is constructed, and is, itself, one of the finest 











. 
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_,, Sane-tus, Tu s0- lus Dominus,Tu 


: HAO 


a 











The sequence at length hs ff in C major, it which repetitions 
set in, differing only in key from the foregoing. The coda is very 
brief, and consists of this phrase alone twice given :— 




















The “Cum Sancto” opens with what is substantially the intro- 
duction to the “ Gloria,” and, therefore, need not be further noticed. 
Ending on the dominant of F major, the famous (accompanied) 
fugue is then commenced by the sopranos giving out the following 
— apg 














| = : 
At the entry of the tenors a new theme appears for the sopranos :— 





= eee 


This is worked in conjunction with the second subject till the first 

has flown through all the parts. Then begins one of the telling 

episodes in which the fugue is so rich. It is of such great length 

that we can only quote a brief fragment. Here are the opening 
hrases : 











>= ene = 
|_| pepe > 
=a > 





After a series of broad and effective snignalesn culminating with 
a well-worked pedale on the dominant of B flat major, the subject 
is resumed in that key by the altos, answered by the tenors. 
Neither in this repetition, nor in that of the episode, which imme- 
diately follows, is there any varied treatment calling for quotation 
till the dominant pedal, which ends the latter, is reached. Here 
the master, instead of returning to the tonic, goes wandering off 
in this fashion — 








After massing harmonies such as these for twenty-one bars more, a 
return is made to the long-deferred tonic, the sopranos again leading 
with the first subject, answered by the tenors with the third, and the 
contraltos with the second. As akindof substitute for the séretto, 
the fugue is here made more compact by lopping off the fag end 
of the theme. Once more the episodal matter already quoted 
appears—this time with the parts inverted—leading to a grand 
climax and a full close. The fugue ends thus, but not the move- 
ment. Without pause, the orchestral prelude to the ‘‘ Gloria” is 
once more given, interrupted in the middle by an unaccompanied 
passage for voices :— 























This is nasil (in F major) at the close of the prelude, and leads 
directly to an “ Amen,” in all respects worthy of, as it is in keep- 
ing with, the fugue. Here i is the beginning of a sequence :— 
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In a few bars from this passage the movement closes with a series 
of bold # harmonies. 

True to our plan of leaving the reader to form his own conclu- 
sions, we shall make no comment on this remarkable portion of the 
Mass. At the same time, we have our own notion as to what those 
conclusions must be. 


—o— 
HOLBORN THEATRE. 

On Saturday evening this house was opened under the management 
of Mr. Barry Sullivan, who proposes to devote it to Shaksperean plays 
and comedies, ancient and modern, of a higher order than those usually 
performed at London theatres. His intention seems to be to make it 
the home of the legitimate, as distinguished from the “ sensational ” 
drama. The experiment could not have been made at a more propi- 
tious moment, for numerous as are the metropolitan play-houses, there 
is not oné which aspires so high. Mr. Charles Kean, who did much to 
cultivate a taste for intellectual dramatic entertainment, has passed 
away. Mr. Phelps, who laboured for years in the service of the elder 
dramatists, has retired from management; and Mr. Chatterton has 
abandoned the idea cherished oply a few weeks ago of keeping Drury 
Lane open for high class works during the summer months. Mr. 
Sullivan, therefore, has the field to himself. His project is intelligible, 
and, being well timed, there is reason to hope that if conducted with 
spirit and judgment, it will be crowned with success. A theatre cor- 
responding in character to the “'Théatre Francais” is a desideratum, 
and the manager who establishes it will deserve well of the educated 
and refined among English play-goers. 

The season was inaugurated with Lord Lytton’s Money. The comedy 
was well performed. Mr. Barry Sullivan, who played Alfred Evelyn, 
was particularly successful in giving expression to the irony of the 
character—an irony springing, from no splenetic temper, but from 
virtuous indignation that ‘“ yellow clay should be the passion of men’s 
souls.” The sarcasms in which the part abounds lose nothing of their 
poignancy as they fall from the actor’s lips. The love scenes, moreover, 
were both earnest and effective. Mrs. Hermann Vezin played Clara 
Douglas with her accustomed fervour. Mr. J. C. Cowper had, in 
Captain Dudley Smooth, a suitable part, and represents it uncommonly 
well. Mr. Charles Coghlan was the Sir Frederick Blount; and Mr. 
George Honey extracted much fun from the lugubrious Mr. Graves, 
that sentimental widower, who complains, that, if he had been born a 
hatter, little boys would have come into the world without heads. Mr. 
Lin Rayne, as Lord Glossmore, not only acted, but walked, dressed, 
and looked like a gentleman. The part of Lady Franklin was assigned 
to Mrs. Charles Hiorsman, and in Miss Louisa Thorne, a pretty and 
interesting representative was found for Georgina Vesey. The house was 
crowded in all parts, and Mr. Barry Sullivan’s reception was enthusiastic. 








MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD has announced her intention of 
giving three Pianoforte Recitals, in St. James’s Hall, on the after- 
noons of May 20, June 3, and June 17. ‘The first programme, 
which has just been published, is full of interest. With the 
exception of a brilliant “ Valse,” by Chopin, there is scarcely a 
single piece among the whole which is not more or less of a novelty. 
Dussek’s melodious and brilliant sonata in A major, dedicated to 
Madame Bartolozzi (Op. 43), has never in our remembrance been 
played at a public concert ; and how rare have been the occasions 
of hearing Woelfl’s splendid sonata in C minor (with the fugue), 
within the last half century, our oldest readers need not be 
reminded. ‘Then Madame Goddard introduces a batch of studies 
by F. Hiller, Hummel, Moscheles, and W. 8. Bennett, a series of 
fugues by Albrechtsberger, Handel, and Mendelssohn (the first 
unknown to ninety-nine musicians out of a hundred), a Pastorale 
by Steibelt (in G), and a Nocturne by John Field (in C minor). 
We believe that the programmes of the second and third Recitals 
will be drawn up in the same manner, and consist of pieces which, 
in spite of their excellence, are but little known, if not entirely 
forgotten. 

Mrs. Stirnine will repeat her highly successful reading of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream on Wednesday morning next, May 
12th, in St. James’s Hall. The whole of Mendelssohn’s incidental 
music for full orchestra— solo and chorus—will again be performed 
under the direction of Mr. F, Kingsbury. The reading will 
commence at three, and terminate at five o'clock, 

_ Tue first performance of Rossini’s Messe Solennelle is adver- 
tized, by the directors of the Royal Italian Opera, who have 
purchased the right of publicly producing that much-talked of 
work in England, to be given at St. James’s Hall, on the after- 
noon of the 19th inst., under the direction of Mr, Benedict, 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The commencement of a new season (1869-70) at the Crystal 
Palace could hardly have been celebrated more worthily than by the 
‘‘ grand musical festival in honour of Gioacchino Antonio Rossini,” which 
was held on Saturday, in the Handel Orchestra, under the direction of 
Sir Michael Costa. As in the instance of the Handel Triennial Festival, 
the musical department was exclusively superintended by the com- 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, with whom the graceful idea of 
thus paying homage to departed genius originated. ‘I'he orchestra 
numbered about 3,000 singers and players, and the entire display bore 
as near a resemblance to a Handel Festival as, the music not being 
Handel’s music, was possible. The arrangements in the orchestra and 
central transept where precisely the same as at those colossal meetings, 
except that the names of Rossini’s operas were substituted for the 
names of Handel’s oratorios on the entablatures, and that a bust of 
Rossini was substituted for a bust of Handel, in front of the platform, 
beneath the conductor’s chair. Into further description the limited 
space which is just now at disposal, will not allow us to enter; nor 
indeed, can more thana brief notice of the performance itself be 
attempted. Happily, the programme consisted of selections so generally 
familiar to amateurs that all who care for the music of Rossini, the 
most gifted and one of the most prolific of Italian composers, are as 
conversant with their history as with their beauties. Subjoined is the 
selection :— 


The Stabat Mater ose ine see 
Overture, “ Semiramide ” oss one 
Solo and Chorus, “The Siege of Corinth” 
Overture, “La Gazza Ladra” ... 
Chorus, “ Mosé in Egitto”  ... eee ete «++ Rossini. 
Overture, “Guillaume Tell”... ae a6 we Rossini. 
To the foregoing were added the “ Triumphal march and chorus” from 
the oratorio of Naaman, and, at the end of the programme, “ God Save 
the Queen,” by the chorus—for the introduction of which, although 
neither is the composition of Rossini, an explanation will hardly be 
required. 

‘The fineness of the weather and the attractions of the programme 
combined drew together a veritable Handel Festival audience—an 
audience of some 20,000 persons, who, when Sir Michael Costa made 
his appearance in the orchestra, welcomed him with such uproarious 
greeting that, if long experience of such public recognition has not made 
him indifferent, it will dwell in his memory for years to come. 

On the whole it cannot be denied that the genius of Rossini was 
fairly represented in the extracts from his works presented on this 
exceptional occasion. The Stabat Mater (unless the Petite Messe is 
destined to usurp its place) must always rank as his masterpiece in 
sacred music. Composed in 1832, three years after the production of 
his last opera, Guillaume Tell, it isa fitting successor to that magnificent 
chef @eeuvre. The overture to Semiramide, the last of Rossini’s Italian 
operas (written for Venice in 1823), is one of his most brilliant, if, at 
the same time, one of his most diffuse orchestral pieces; that to La 
Gazza Ladra, composed six years earlier (Milan, 1817), is, while more 
closely and admirably knit, still more brilliant; that to Guillaume Tell 
is not only the most brilliant, but the most picturesque, ingenious, and 
original of them all. Of the preghiera from Mose in Egitto, an opera 
composed a year after the Gazza Ladra (Naples, 1818), and, nine years 
later, developed into the gorgeous Moise, for the Opera in Paris, it 
would be superfluous to say a word, so universally is it known and 
admired. The only thing with any pretence to novelty in the selection 
was the excerpt from the grandest scene in Le Siége de Corinthe—a 
scene in which the Greek Patriarch blesses the banners of Greek 
soldiers about to march against the Turks. Le Siege de Corinthe, like 
Moise, is a re-arrangement of an Italian work. Maometto Secondo, pro- 
duced at Naples in 1820, was, six years afterwards, developed into 
Le Siege de Corinthe, for the Opera in Paris—how developed, and how 
improved, no musical amateur need be reminded. Why this great 
work should have lain neglected since its production (in 1834) at Her 
Majesty’s (then the King’s) Theatre as L’ Assedio di Corinto, with Giulia 
Grisi in her prime as one of the principal characters, and ‘T'amburini in 
another, has always remained a puzzle. The solo and chorus given on 
Saturday, although only the concluding parts of the scene in question, 
were quite enough to render any amateur unacquainted with Le Siege 
de Corinthe desirous of hearing the remainder. 

About the performance, generally, without entering into details, we 
can speak in terms of unqualified praise. The Stabat Mater seemed to 
us more impressive than on any occasion we can call to mind, and 
proved convincingly that Rossini’s choral writing is sufficiently broad 
and vigorous to admit of an unlimited amount of executive force being 
brought to bear upon it. The chorus—which in the splendid intro- 
duction, “ Stabat. mater dolorosa,” at once declared its calibre—was 
admirable throughout, and most particularly so in the “ Kia, Jesu, fons 
amoris,” in which the solos fell to Mr. Santley. We point to this as 


Rossini. 
Rossini. 
Rossini. 
Rossini. 
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to the most difficult in the work. True, Mr. Santley is a very rock of 
steadiness, ‘There is no putting him out of tune; and vice versd, his 
unflinching intonation kept the chorus at ease from beginning to end 
of the movement—the opening phrase of which, by the way, for bass 
voices in unison, was something to remember. The other solo singers 
were Madame Rudersdorft (in the unavoidable absence of Mdlle. 
Tietjens), Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, Each of 
the solo airs—the “ Cujus animam ” (tenor), “ Pro peccatis” (bass), 
“Fac ut portem Christi mortem” (contralto), and “ Inflammatus ” 
(soprano), as well as the duet, “Quis est homo?” for the ladies, was 
thoroughly well done; but it was in the two quartets, “ Sancte Pater” 
and “Quando corpus morietur,” that these excellent artists most 
emphatically distinguished themselves, In the latter, which, being 
unaccompanied, is in so vast an area especially trying, the perfect 
manner in which the pitch was sustained to the end deserves unre- 
stricted commendation. When the final chorus, “In sempiterna 
secula”’—which immediately follows the quartet and is in the same 
key—began, the first chord showed that the unaccompanied singers 
had not dropped an appreciable fraction. In short, the performance of 
the Stabat was in every respect first-rate. The three overtures, the 
unusual number of executants taken into consideration, were marvel- 
lously executed, and each one was applauded with genuine heartiness. 
There were occasional unsteadinesses—as, for example, in the pizzicato 
accompaniment of the string instruments to the andante theme in the 
Semiramide ; but, under the circumstances, this drawback, as well as 
one or two more, might fairly be absolved from criticism, The prayer 
from Mosé in Egitto was sung in perfection, and unanimously encored, 
Thus the ‘‘Grand Musical Festival in honour of Rossini” did full 
credit to the title assumed for it by its promoters. That at least fifty 
such programmes could be made out of Rossini’s music is unquestion- 
able; but to squeeze so much, and so much that is admirable, into a 
concert of little more than two hours’ duration, was a tour de force that 
says no little for the judgment of those upon whom the task of drawing 
up the programme devolved. After the National Anthem, Sir Michael 
Costa—who, though he had risen from a bed of illness to do honour 
to his illustrious compatriot, never more emphatically proved himself 
“conductor of conductors”—was honoured by another genuine and 
well-merited demonstration. 
——o 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The revival of Rossini’s masterpiece, Guillaume Tell, on Saturday 
night, was chiefly remarkable for the opportunity afforded to Signor 
Mongini, who never before has had so favourable a chance of displaying 
to advantage his magnificent voice and that vigorous style of decla- 
mation which place him apart from operatic singers of the day. How 
exacting is the music put by the great Italian composer into the mouth 
of Arnold—that singular compromise betwixt love and patriotism—all 
amateurs are aware; but no tenor, from Nourrit, the original, and his 
crushing successor, Duprez, down to Roger and the last of the French 
Arnolds—not to name Signor Tamberlick, the only Italian Arnold who 
ever before succeeded in imparting life and spirit to the character—has 
been endowed with the means indispensable to an effective delivery of 
the music, from first to last, in the same degree as Signor Mongini. 
True, as a mere vocalist, he is unequal, and he has as yet to learn not 
only the “ars celare artem,” but the important secret of leading naturally 
up to climax. In short, so eager and enthusiastic is Signor Mongini, 
that too often anti-climax is with him rather the rule than the excep- 
tion. Nevertheless, taking this into account, it is long since, on the 
whole, we have heard the music of Arnold so splendidly sung as 
by this gentleman, who thus gave éclat to what—when we remem- 
ber that the house was Covent Garden Royal Italian Opera—for the 
most part could only be looked upon as an indifferent perform- 
ance of Guillaume Tell. Signor Mongini’s singing in the duet with 
Tell (“ Dove vai”), in which his impassioned enunciation of the 
phrase, “ Ah, Mathilde, io t'amo!” (Act 1), on its second occurrence, 
a note higher than its first, won an enthusiastic encore; in the fine 
dramatic duet with Mathilde (Act 2); in the trio with Tell and 
Walter, in which comes the pathetic episode, “Troncar suoi dir,” 
when Arnold, hearing of his father’s violent death at the hands of the 
tyrant Gessler, abandons his love for his country ; and, last not least, 
in the expressive air, “O muto asil del pianto,” with its brilliant pen- 
dant, ‘‘ Corriam ” (the famous “ Suivez moi ”), was from first to last 
such as to rouse the audience to unwonted manifestations of approval. 
With the exception of the high “C sharp” in the trio of the second 
act, which, considering his previous exertions, he perhaps wisely 
eschewed, Signor Mongini sang all the music precisely as it is written, 
and certainly never gained a more legitimate success on the London 
Italian boards 

The Guillaume Tell of the evening was Signor Graziani (his first 
appearance for the season), of whose performance we need only say 
t it was what we remember it for some years past—careful and 








conscientious from first to last. Malle. Sinico, at home in any character 
that may be assigned to her, was excellent as Mathilde, and earned 
well-merited applause for her unaffected and charming singing in 
the air, “Selva opaca.” The part of Eudige, Tell's wife, was 
sustained by Mdlle. Scalchi; that of Jemmy, Tell’s son, by Malle. 
Locatelli, whose general performance was excellent, and whose bright 
soprano tones were heard with good effect in much of the concerted 
music. Signor Bagagiolo played Walter, and his fine bass voice 
materially aided the effect of the trio with Tell and Arnold in the 
second act. The subordinate parts of Melchtal, Leutoldo, the Pesca- 
tore, Rodolfo (the Austrian officer), and Gessler, were respectively 
supported by Signors Fallar, Casaboni, Iginio Corsi (a tenor of no 
seemingly remarkable promise), Tagliafico (as of yore the most 
picturesque of Austrian despots), and Marino. 

The general performance, as we have suggested, was hardly up to 
the level to which the public has been accustomed at this, the first ot 
European lyric theatres. Some excuse, however, may be made for the 
members of the orchestra, the majority of whom had already gone 
through a task of no ordinary labour in the afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace. The overture to Guillaume Tell was one of the features ot 
the afternoon commemoration, where, though admirably played, it 
received no encore, while, in the evening, at the Opera, though by no 
means admirably played, it received an encore, and the last inovement 
was repeated. The great scene of the meeting of the Cantons, which 
we never remember to have been given in so unsatisfactory a manner 
at this theatre, made its mark all the same, thanks to the music, and 
the curtain was raised in accordance with the general desire. 

On Tuesday night Mdlle, Christine Nilsson made her first appearance, 
and the audience was, as might have been expected, the most crowded and 
brilliant of the season. Not a vacant place could be seen in the house. 
The opera selected for the occasion was Lucia di Lammermoor, and, 
bearing in mind the signal success achieved last year by the popular 
Swedish songstress, as the romantic heroine of Walter Scott and 
Donizetti, nothing better or more appropriate could have been chosen, 

The reception accorded to Mdlle. Nilsson was one of genuine 
enthusiasm. She has fairly earned her laurels here, and while 
comparatively a new comer, has become an established favourite with 
our operatic public. Considering her gifts, both physical and mental, 
and the excellent use to which, through assiduous study, she has been 
able to put them, this is not surprising. Though young, Malle. 
Nilsson has already contrived to make herself an accomplished mistress 
of the art she professes; and her personal endowments being such as 
any one of her calling might envy, the charm she exercises is by no 
means difficult to understand. Youth, genius, and a prepossessing 
appearance are rarely found combined, but in Malle, Nilsson they are 
eminently combined, and with them something else, the result of 
persevering and well-directed application. Her performance of Lucia, 
a twelvemonth since, took most amateurs by surprise. It was not 
merely for the first time on the London stage, but for the first time on 
any stage, that she had attempted the character. Nevertheless, as 
none who witnessed her performance can have forgotten, she made a 
legitimate and marked impression. Her appearance was such as to 
invite the attention of any painter who might have wished, through 
the medium of his art, to present to the world an ideal Lucy of 
Lammermoor; and, even with Scott’s own picturesque description to 
aid remembrance and stimulate the fancy, it would have been hard to 
conjure up a more perfect embodiment of his creation. To this must be 
added the musical requisites for which her many admirers were, of 
course, prepared, and last, not least, a conception so poetical, and a 
realization of that conception so fully wrought out and delicately 
finished, that for the first time Malle. Nilsson was credited with a 
dramatic instinct of which her previous attempts had afforded but 
slight indications. A year’s further experience has ripened into absolute 
excellence what was then but brilliant promise ; and last night we had 
a Lucia more or less perfect at all points. The expressive recitative, 
“ Regnava nel silenzio,” together with its pendant air and cabaleéta, 
admirably executed, at once showed the audience what a musical treat 
was in store; and the duet in which Lucia and Edgardo plight eternal 
troth brought down the curtain at the end of the first act amid unequi- 
vocal marks of satisfaction, terminating in the stereotyped “ recall ”"— 
on this occasion thoroughly deserved. It was in the next two acts, how- 
ever, that Mdlle. Nilsson created the impression which justifies us in 
recording her performance as a genuine artistic triumph. In the 
duet where Enrico, by means of the forged letter, convinces Lucia that 
her lover has proved false, and thus induces her to accept a new 
alliance, in the terrible scene of the signing of the contract, followed 
by the malediction of Edgardo, and, finally in that of the madness 
which culminates in the happily unwitnessed suicide, both by her 
wonderfully finished singing and her eloquently truthful acting, Mdlle. 
Nilsson so deeply impressed the audience that they were roused to an 
uncommon display of enthusiasm. It is wholly unnecessary to enter 
into details about situations so familiar to all who are in the habit of 
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frequenting the Italian Opera; and it must suffice to add that the 
splendidly dramatic morceau d'ensemble in the finale of Act 2, was 
loudly encored, and that in the scene of the madness, all the finest 
characteristics of Mdlle. Nilsson’s singing—her unerring intonation, 
her wonderful fluency, her close and even shake, and the exquisite 
quality of her voice in subdued (mezza voce) passages—were exhibited 
in absolute perfection, while, on the other hand, her histrionic portrayal 
of the bewildered Lucia, at this sad stage of her career, was quite on a 

r with her singing. The applause at the conclusion was loud, pro- 
onged, and unanimous, and redoubled in vigour, when the favoured 
artist came forward to acknowledge it. 

Signor Bulterini was Edgardo; Mr. Santley, Enrico; Signor Marino, 
Arturo; and Signor Foli (Raimondo) “ Bide the Bent.” Signor Arditi 
presided in the orchestra. 

Of Martha, in which (on Thursday) Mdlle. Nilsson appeared, as 
Lady Henriette, and Mdile. Grossi, who made her first appearance for 
the season, as Nancy, we must speak in our next. 


—o—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Or Mr. Willem Coenen’s morning concert, which took place on 
Tuesday morning, at the Hanover Square Rooms, a very old contributor 
to these columns writes as follows :— 

“ This excellent pianist’s concert was carried out with great éclat by means 
of Mesdames Ada Jackson and Julia Elton, who sang several songs with their 
accustomed grace and finish. The former was very much applauded in Haydn’s 
canzonet, ‘My Mother bids me bind my Hair,’ her fresh clear voice being very 
effective. Mr. Sims Reeves’s name appeared in the programme, but, at the last 
moment, the ‘doctor’s certificate’ was put in, and ‘hoarseness and debility’ 
carried the day, much to the disappointment of the audience. Herren Daubert 
and Wiener were much applauded in their performances on the violin and violon- 
cello, their respective instruments. Mr. Coenen himself played the difficult 
prelude and fugue in E minor of Mendelssohn, from memory, and also contri- 
buted two of his own compositions—a fantasia on the theme, ‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,’ and a remarkably pretty and taking solo, called ‘Twilight.’ In the con- 
certed pieces, Mr. Coenen displayed the numerous excellences for which his 
playing is notorious. The room was full, but there were no actual encores, 
although there were two or three narrow escapes. This state of things is easily 
accounted for by the fact that the fair sex, naturally so timid and retiring, 
largely predominated.—H. L.” 


On Tuesday evening last, Mr. Walter Bache gave a concert at 
the Hanover Square Rooms. There was a large and excellent choir 
which sang an ‘“‘ Ave Maria,” the composition of Arcadelt. This pleas- 
ing composition was well rendered, the choir being at times, perhaps, too 
loud. The Marienlieder of Brahms were sung without accompaniment, 
and, being quaint and melodious, were much applauded. In Liszt’s 
“Chorus of Reapers” the time was a little uncertain; but G. A. 
Macfarren’s ‘* Pack clouds away,” delighted the audience so much that 
it had to be repeated. Miss Horne, who sang it, seems to be a member 
of the choir. The part song by Silas, ‘*‘ The Owl,” was well and effec- 
tively sung. The vocal portion of the concert was entrusted to Mesdames 
Clara and Rosamunda Doria, who sang chiefly with choral accompani- 
ments. We must not omit to mention M. Pape’s clarinet obbligato 
oa a to Macfarren’s song, which was played with very great 
etfect.—H., L. 


A mornino concert, in aid of the funds of the Hospital for Diseases of 
the Throat, was given at St. George's Hall, on Tuesday last. A long 
and influential list of patrons was announced. The hall was nearly full 
in every part, and as many eminent artists “gave their valuable 
services,” no doubt a handsome sum was realized by the performance, 
Where all strove to please, and, for the most part, successfully, it would 
be invidious to mention any particular names. We can, therefore, 
only observe that a programme of much interest (but much too long 
was gone through to the evident satisfaction of the audience, The 
excellent charity, to which the proceeds of the concert were devoted, 
is much in need of funds, and we doubt not that the concert of Tuesday 
last will become an annual institution. 


An admirable concert was given at the Manor Rooms, Hackney, on 
Tuesday evening last, by Miss Lily Simester, assisted by Miss Poole, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. J. B, Chatterton, Herr Lehmeyer, 
and other artists. The programme was prepared with much taste. 
Miss Poole was in capital voice and sang in her usual happy style. Miss 
Palmer was successful in Hatton’s new song, “Rescued.” Miss Lily 
Simester, who is fast rising in popular estimation, was deservedly 
applauded for her artistic rendering of “Softly sighs,” and unanimously 
recalled after singing “The Ash Grove,” which she gave with much 
archness and taste. She was accompanied on the harp in this song, 
and in “ Coming thro’ the Rye,” by Mr. J. Balsir Chatterton. Her 
increased versatility was shown to advantage in the trio, “ My lady, 
the Countess” (with Miss Poole and Miss Palmer), a repetition of 





which was insisted on. Mr. Lewis Thomas sang, with his characteristic 
vivacity, ‘‘ Heart of Oak” and “I’m a Roamer,” being of course 
encored. Herr Lehmeyer conducted. ‘I'he concert was well attended, 
and we must congratulate Miss Simester on its success. 


Tue Brixton Amateur Musical Society’s last concert for the present 
season (which has been a highly successful one) took place on Wed- 
nesday, when among other things were performed Haydn’s “ Clock” 
symphony (No. 11), the overture to Zanetta, the march in Oberon, and 
Mendelssohn’s G minor cencerto, for pianoforte and orchestra. The 
pianoforte part in the last was assigned to Mr. John Harrison, the 
pianist to the society, who got through his task creditably and gave 
general satisfaction. The singers were Miss Annie Stocken and Mr. 
Alfred Baylis, the former of whom very favourably impressed the audi- 
ence by her artistic rendering of “ Destiny” and “ Thaddy O’Flinn.” 
Mr. Baylis appeared to be suffering froma cold. At the end of the 
concert, 4 member of the committee came forward, and, after remarking 
on the greatly increased efficiency of the orchestra, under their new 
conductor, Mr. H. Weist Hill, announced that the society intended 
giving that gentleman, at an early date, a complimentary concert on 
an extensive scale. 


Herr Cart Havse’s concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
the 15th ult., was interesting above the common run of its kind. 
Herr Hause played frequently —not too frequently, because always 
well. He appeared six times:— First, with Fraulein Lellorer in 
Mozart’s sonata for two pianos; second, in two of his own solos; 
third, in “ The sparkling Spring,” also his own; fourth, in a piano- 
forte Duo Concertante, also his own; fifth, in “The Spinning Wheel,” 
also his own; and sixth, with Herr Josef Ludwig, in a portion of 
Beethoven's “ Kreutzer” sonata. Herr Hause’s compositions were 
greatly admired, and his playing greatly applauded, in both re- 
spects justice being satisfied, The concert-giver had capital assis- 
tants, to wit: Miss Armytage, who sang a pretty song, by Herr Hause, 
called, ‘‘ Sleep, Baby, sleep.” Mr. Arthur Kentchen, who gave another 
pretty song, also by Herr Hause, called, ‘‘I love thee better now.” 
Mr. W. H. Tilla, who sang a third pretty song, also by Herr Hause, 
called ‘Sleep, my Lelia;” and Mr. Newton, who sang a fourth 
pretty song, also by Herr Hause, called “O were my love yon lilac 
fair.” The instrumental assistants have been named. Room well 
filled. Audience satisfied. 


Tue third concert of the Schubert Society, on Tuesday last, was the 
most successful of the season, Schumann’s compositions formed the 
first part of the programme. A charming trio in G minor, by Madame 
Clara Schumann, wife of the celebrated composer, and member of the 
society, opened the concert, and was exceedingly well played by Herr 
Schrattenholz (pianoforte), Herr Ludwig (violin), and Herr Schuberth, 
(violoncello). Amongst R. Schumann’s songs we must notice “ Ich 
grotte nicht,” very well sung by Herr Carl Stepan, and “ Abendlied,” 
rendered with such feeling and taste by Miss Drasdil, as to create a 
genuine sensation. Miss Hayes sang “ Widmung ;” Miss Marie Collins, 
“The noblest ;” and Miss Annie Collins, “‘ Moonlight.” Two piano- 
forte solos by Madame Rous and Malle. Zellner, and a harp solo— 
“ Nachtsttick,” Herr Sjoden—ended the first part. The second part 
was miscellaneous, opening with Mendelssohn’s trio in D minor, which 
was even more applauded than the trio in the first part. Miss Drasdil 
sang Barnby’s ‘ Wrecked hope.” Herr Carl Hause introduced his 
Marche de Concert, “ Jupiter,” and accompanied Mr. Kentchen in a 
new ballad from his own pen. Miss Hayes was much applauded in 
Schubert's new ballad, « Beauteous Moon, with silvery rays.” The 
other members who performed in the second part were Miss Annie 
Collins, encored for “Bid me discourse; Mr. Henry Gordon; Herr 
Ludwig, who played solos in a masterly style; Miss Marie Collins 
encored for ‘Il segreto”; Mdlle. Zellner—introducing a solo on the 
pianoforte of her own composition; and Herr Sjoden, a fantasia on 
Swedish national melodies. This gentleman is certainly a very clever 
harpist. The rooms were crowded. The next concert will take place 
on Tuesday, June 8th, 


On Friday the 30th ult, Mdlle. Marie D’Etienne gave a concert at 
the Beethoven Rooms, assisted by Mesdames Pembroke, Drasdil, and 
Rous, Mr. Henry Gordon, Signor Bellini, and Mr. F, Chatterton. 
The programme opened with a duet, “Belisario, well sung by Mr. 
Gordon and Signor Bellini. Miss Pembroke then sang the “ Children’s 
Kingdom ” with effect. Madame Rous played three of Mendelssohn's 
Lieder ohne Worte, and contributed in addition a “Saltarello” by Stephen 
Heller, requiring considerable powers of execution, and careful and 
intelligent phrasing, which she duly supplied. Mr, Gordon gave 
“ Adelaide,” and “ Come into the garden, Maud,” while Signor Bellini 
sang “ Raggio d’amo,” and Mattei’s “Il Farfallone” (encored). Mr. 
F. Chatterton was loudly applauded and encored in bis brilliant 
fantasia for the harp. Mdlle. Drasdil contributed the “Guardian 
Angel” of Gounod, and Barnby’s ** Wrecked hope ” (encored). It is 
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needless to state that she sang well. Last, in the way of reservation of 
a bonne bouche, come the fair bénéficiaire, Mdlle. D’Etienne, possessing a 
soprano voice of sweet tone and considerable compass, which has 
received the benefit of careful practice and study, a slight degree of 
nervousness being apparent, insufficient, however, to impair its tone. 
Malle. D’Etienne first attacked Schira’s “ Sognai,” which she rendered 
with care and effect, her voice being at first slightly tremulous and 
uncertain in the high notes, but becoming fuller and rounder as her 
nervousness decreased. Mdlle. D’Etienne also sang “'The Lover and 
the Bird,” and assisted in a duet and quartet. The room was well filled, 
and the audience seemed pleased with the entertainment.—H. L; 

Tue London Glee and Madrigal Union began a series of interesting 
concerts in the lesser St. James’s Hall, on T'hursday afternoon, assisted 
by Mdlle, Skiwa as solo pianist. The members of the union are the 
same who have for several past seasons delighted the lovers of genuine 
English music, and. it is needless to say, therefore, that the perform- 
ance went off well, and gave entire satisfaction. The programme was 
excellently drawn up. Among the selections from old masters were 
Ravenscroft’s ‘‘ Madrigalian Dialogue,” “In the merry Spring ” 

encored), Purcell’s “ Turn, revolting rebels” (sung by Mr. Lawler), 
forley’s “‘ Now is the month of Maying,” Gastoldi’s ballet, « Lady 
Fair,” and Saville’s imperishable ‘‘ Waits.” The modern writers were 
represented by Bishop’s ‘“ Daughter of Error,” Cooke’s “To my Lute,” 
Webbe’s “ Discord, dire sister,” Spofforth’s ‘ Arise, my fair one,” and 
other works of equal excellence, in which Misses Wells, Eyles, Messrs. 
Baxter, Coates, Land, and Lawler, showed their accustomed degree of 
perfection. Mdlle. Skiwa played Schubert's “Moment Musical,” in 
F minor, in excellent style. Mr. Land conducted as usual. 

Tne Creation was performed at the Horns Assemby Rooms, Ken- 
nington, last week, and was in every way successful. Miss Blanche 
Reeves lent her valuable aid in the first part of the oratorio, and Miss 
Mabel Fient sang with great taste “On mighty pens,” likewise the 
duets with Mr. Edward Murray in the third part. Mr. A, Thomas 
received applause for his delicate rendering of “In native worth,” and 
Mr. Edward Murray, who undertook the whole of the arduous bass 
music, deserves especial praise for his perfect declamation of the various 
recitations. The band and chorus, though limited in numbers, 
acquitied themselves extremely well, under the very able conducting 
of Mr. J. G@. Boardman. Mr. Willy led with his accustomed ability. 

Mr. Frank Exmore’s concert at St. James’s Hall some days since 
was worth going to hear in the estimation of a “full room.” Some 
music was discoursed which pleased greatly, as, for example, Mattei’s 
“ Non é ver,” well sung by Mr. Elmore, and encored; Balfe’s “1’m 
not the Queen,” in which Mr. Elmore was joined by Miss Fanny 
Holland and Miss Abbott, also encored, and the concert-giver’s “ Airy 
fairy Lilian,” which was much applauded. Other pieces equally well 
received were Reichardt’s ‘Of thee I think,” sung by the author; 
Chatterton’s “ My soul is dark,” sung by Miss Wynne, and encored ; 
Cheshire’s harp duet, played by the composer and Mr. Chatterton, 
also encored; and Mattei’s fantasia for pianoforte, also played by the 
composer and encored. There were numerous other selections, but 
we must dismiss them with the general remark that they were all well 
given, and that, besides the artists already named, the following took 
part in them :—Mdme. Williams, Mdlle. Drasdil, Herr Hause, and 
Herr Ludwig. The concert was a success beyond question. 


—)— 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The programme of the fourth concert, which took place on Monday 
night, was as follows :— 

Part I—Symphony, No. 4, in D, Cipriani Potter; Recit. e Aria, “ Zeffi- 
retti lusinghieri ” (Zdomeneo), Mozart ; Concerto for Violin, in B minor (No. 
10), Rode; Scena, “Thro’ the forest” (Der Freischiitz), Weber; Serenade 
and Allegro giojoso, Mendelssohn. 

Parr IL— Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven; Lieder-Kreis, Beethoven ; 
Overture, Rosamunde (first time), Schubert. Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

We can do no more this week than state that the singers were Miss 
Edith Wynne, to whom was assigned the air from Jdomeneo, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, who sang the great scene from Der Freischiitz, and the 
Lieder-Kreis of Beethoven; that Mr. Henry Holmes played Rode’s 
concerto, and Mr. C. Hallé the “Serenade and Allegro” of Mendels- 
sohn ; and, last not least, that Mr. Cipriani Potter’s symphony, a masterly 
composition well worth reviving, was heard with delight and applauded 
with enthusiasm, its composer being unanimously called for at the end 
to receive a genuine “ ovation.” More in our next. 








Kiex.—On the 20th ult., Dr. Carl Loewe, Royal Musical Director, 
died here in his seventy-third year. He enjoyed a reputation in 
Germany as a composer of ballads and oratorios. In his will, he 
requests that his heart may be preserved in the organ of St. Jacob's, 
Stettin, at which church he was organist for nearly fifty years. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Brtsrou.—The Western Daily Press of the 29th ult. contains a long 
article on the performance of Rob Roy, in which Mr. Sims Reeves (the 
second night of his Bristol engagement) played the character of Francis 
Osbaldistone. We are compelled to abridge it (much against our 
will :— 

“The second night cf the great tenor’s engagement gave him an 
opportunity of appearing in his favourite character of Francis Osbaldistone, 
and there was a splendid house to greet him. He sang well, particularly 
in the last act, when he seemed to gather fire, and swayed with 
complete control his magnificent voice. The solos were ‘My Love is 
like a red, red Rose,’ ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and ‘The Magregor's 
Gathering.’ The first was marked by taste and feeling, and those 
contrasts of light and shade which never seem out of place when given 
by so skilful a singer. The well-known national ballad was phrased 
with eloquent tenderness. Mr. Reeves not only sang ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ 
but acted it and danced with energy, just as if he were to the manner 
born, But ‘The Macgregor’s Gathering,’ the climax, outshone 
everything else just as his own presence outshone every other. He 
sang it with fervid power, softened pathos, and fine dramatic effect. 
The cadenzas were modulated with exquisite skill, and the transition 
from the sotte voce to the high forte note at the end of the verse 
was grandly effective. When Sims Reeves sings thus he carries all 
hearts with him, and enthrals his listeners with the magic of his 
perennial voice. Miss Ada Jackson sang ‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland’ 
and ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ with care and freedom from exaggeration. 
The finale was rendered interesting by the solo allotted to Mr. Reeves 
and his arch humour. The character of Rob Roy was sustained by 
Mr. F’, Hastings, and the Bailie by Mr. Hilton. Itought to be made 
known that Mr. Reeves, in consideration of having disappointed Mr. 
pesesng on a former occasion, generously gave his services on Monday 
night.” : 

Norwicu.—With reference to the Norfolk and Norwich Musical 
Festival, to be conducted, as ever since 1848, by Mr. Benedict, the 
Norfolk Chronicle of May 1st contains the following :— 

“ A meeting of the General Committee of the Musical Festival, was 
held on the 24th ult., when it was reported that considerable progress 
had been made in the arrangements for the ensuing Festival. Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Cherer, Mdme. Trebelli, Signor Bettini, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli, have 
been engaged, and it is hoped that the conductor has secured the 
services of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. A considerable portion of the iozal 
band and chorus have also been engaged and the rehearsals are in 
active progress. ‘Che Festival will begin on Monday evening, the 
30th of August, with the performance of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
and Handel’s Acis and Galatea. The Messiah will occupy its usual 
place on the Friday morning. On one of the other mornings Mr. 
Horace Hill’s cantata, and Spohr’s Fall of Babylon will be performed, 
and it has also been decided to introduce Rossini’s posthumous Mass 
(Messe Solennelle), which it is hoped will be such an attraction as may 
secure to the approaching Festival a large measure of patronage and 
support.” 

A very ancient and venerable correspondent sends us some chattings 
about musical doings at Great Malvern in Worcestershire. We pub- 
lish them notatim et literatim verbatim et confabulatim :— 

« Thanks to our able and popular townsman Mr. G. F. King, Malvern 
will soon be in possession of a Society, which ‘ this spot of peaceful re- 
pose’ have long desired. I am pleased to say, on Thursday nights two 
hours are given for instruction, in part singing. To those who take 
an interest in the study of harmony cultivating a broader acquaintance 
with one of our loftiest of sciences, a more favourable opportunity could 
not occur. Having such a thorough and experienced musician as Mr. 
King who gives much of his valuable time, taking a lively interest 
in the building of the society, 1 repeat having so practical a scholar at 
the head, the society, is bound to make rapid progress. I am delighted 
to inform you, that many of the fair sex have seized the opportunity, 
of joining the society, and their genial and comely visage’s adding a 
fragrant charm and beauty to these pleasing associations, Certainly 
after the drudgery and monotony of the counter, the whims and fanciful 
caprices of purchaser’s enough at times to weary the most amiable of 
disposition, and try the calmest temper, after such intolerable 
endurance of patience and fatigue, the mind agonized by the temper 
of many visitors daily, the anticipation of spending an hour or so 
with the beauties of Mendelssohn, and many of our great writers, must 
offer an inducement affording the sublimest pleasure to the intelligent 
part of our creation. The society now musters about 24, with antici- 
pation of great increase. The very excellent manner which many of 
our best writings are done reflect the highest credit on all who happily 
unite, for so meritorious an object. I can assure them their time will be 
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repaid by gaining instruction able at any time to unite and lift up 
their many voices in the inspiring tones of harmony. The society 
gave a concert Monday se’night. all the parts allotted were capitally 
done, a strong evidence of their unflagging energy and determination 
to come off well. Mr. King played two fantasias on the piano how all 
know who are conversant with this gentleman’s great abilties. In the 
provinces seldom is a man of Mr. King’s talents heard; his perfect 
execution correct reading and business like manner in what he accom- 
plishes have gained him golden reputation here. He is now one of us 
settled in Malvern and I sincerely wish him all success. The concert 
was interspersed with songs and glee’s in which Mrs, Jones, Miss ‘Trow- 
bridge, Morriss and Miss Me took very prominent parts, giving the 
proudest pleasure to their many listener’s, Miss Me was very particu- 
larly noticed for her sweet style of ballad singing which she gave with 
ease, grace and nice simplicity. She has a nice voice and I hope she 
will frequently favour us with her little gem’s. The concert brought 
to a close by the National Anthem in which the society most loyally 
gave. ‘* Minxs or MALveERN. 

“« Malvern, April 27, 1869.” 

TewkeEspury.—We read as follows in the Malvern News of Saturday :— 

“ That the people of Tewkesbury, if they like to put their shoulder 
to the wheel, can come out nobly, is apparent from what they did on 
Monday night, when the closing concert for the season took place in 
their Music Hall. In the autumn of last year they formed a Choral 
Society, and appointed Mr. Horniblow the organist at the Abbey, their 
conductor—a musician in every way fitted to discharge the important 
duties connected with that post. The members soon began work, made 
considerable progress, and some time ago began to make arrangements 
for a benefit concert, a diversified programme being selected. The 
concert came off as stated above ; about 300 ladies and gentlemen being 
present, and testifying by their repeated plaudits how much they appre- 
ciated the efforts of the vocalists and instrumentalists.” 

Liverroot.—Speaking of the last Philharmonic Concert the Daily 
Courier says :— 

“The re-introduction of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Reformation Symphony ’ 
was a most welcome feature in the bill. The symphony went better 
than at the first performance, and, at its conclusion, the performance 
received an amount of enthusiastic applause which was as creditable to 
the audience as gratifying to the orchestra and conductor. Rossini’s 
overture, La Gazza Ladra, was admirably played, as was Wagner's 
Tannhauser, a piece of writing in a school of ultra-descriptive music, 
which was overdone before the apostle of the “ future ” began to write. 
The soprano was Malle, Ilma de Murska, who enchanted the audience by 
her wonderfully brilliant singing. An encore followed her admirable 
delivery of ‘Robert, toi que j’aime,’ and of course the ‘ Chansons 
Hongroises’ received the usual demonstration. We were disappointed 
to find that Signor Graziani is content to ‘ walk through’ his music. 
It was quite provoking to hear him singing with such apathy, shirking 
all the low notes, and most of the high notes. Announcement was 
made last night that Mdile, Nilsson would appear at two extra concerts 
to be given during next September. The conductor's chair was filled 
as usual by Mr. Benedict, to whom the present may be a suitable op- 
portunity of passing our humble tribute of thanks, not only for the 
improved tone imparted to these concerts, but also for the admirable 
essays on the various orchestral pieces, which, we understand, are from 
his pen, and which, as well as being interesting and lucid, are, as an 
old writer says, ‘ very pleasaunt to reade,’” 

Lynn.—A correspondent writes :— 

“The Philharmonic Society gave their last concert on April 23rd. 
The chief item in the programme was J. F. Barnett’s Ancient 
Mariner, the announcement of which attracted a large audience. 
The principal vocalists were Mdlles, Clara and Rosamunda Doria, 
Messrs. Vernon and E. Holland. The air, ‘The fair Breeze blew,’ 
was sung charmingly by Mdile. Clara Doria, as was the ‘Seraph 
Band’ with its chorus of female voices. The duet, ‘Two Voices in 
the Air,’ was given by the sisters with much effect, and gained an 
unanimous encore. We must also give credit to Mdlle. R. Doria 
for an excellent rendering of ‘Sleep, it is a gentle thing.’ The 
auartet, ‘The souls that from their bodies,’ was capitally given and 
encored. The aria, ‘Oh, happy loving thing,’ was fairly given by 
Mr. E. Holland (pupil of Mr. Frank Romer), who possesses a good 
voice; the chorus was, generally speaking, excellent. The second 
part opened with Haydn’s Symphony No. 8. ‘Then followed H. 
Smart’s new duet, ‘Oh! Breathe ye sweet Roses,’ by Mdlle. R. 
Doria and Mr. E. Holland, which was much applauded; the lady 
also gave Balfe’s ‘Mary Mavourneen.’ Malle. Clara Doria gained 
an encore for Wallace’s ‘Song of May.’ ‘The sisters then sang 
Berger’s ‘ Warning Echoes,’ which was also encored. Mr. Vernon 

ave ‘The Pilgrim of Love,’ and Mr. E. Holland, ‘ The Vagabond.’ 

he concert ended with the quartet from Rigoletto, which had to be 
repeated,” 





WAIFS. 


The subjoined has been sent us by an occasional and trustworty con- 
tributor :— 

“ At the concert given on Tuesday, in St. George’s Hall, in aid of the 
Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, Madame Arabella Goddard played a new 
fantasia, by Mr. Benedict, on airs from Der Freischiitz, which pleased so much 
that an enthusiastic encore was the result. Mr. Benedict has taken some of 
the most beautiful airs from Weber's popular work and combined them, with 
musicianly ingenuity, into one of the most brilliant and effective pieces ever 
written. This fantasia is the fifth which the eminent musician has composed 
for Madame Goddard, who plays them all con amore, but never played one of 
them more magnificently than the Der Freischiitz on Tuesday afternoon. 
The Der Freischiitz has been played by Madame Goddard several times already 
in the country, but not till now, that I am aware of, in London.” 


Victor Massé’s Galathée is to be produced at Vienna on the 19th inst, 


In a new ballet, Funtasca, now running at Berlin, the number of 
performers is 480. Such is the rage for things of monstrous proportions, 


Les Huguenots has just been performed in Munich for the hundredth 
time. 


Among recent arrivals from abroad, not the least interesting is that 
of Madame Norman Neruda, the famous lady violinist; about whose 
performances the art-world has been in raptures of late. 


Miss Helen Hogarth’s (Mrs. Roney) matinée d’invitation took place on 
Wednesday morning, at the Hanover Square Rooms. A full and 
fashionable audience were present. 


The Anniversary Festival of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, is 
announced for Thursday, May 13, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the 
president of the evening being Mr, A. R. Slous. The musical arrange- 
ments will be under the able superintendence of Mr. Coote. 


Three new plays by M. Goldschmidt, the Danish novelist, have 
recently been produced at the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen. Two of 
them, A Flaw and From the Other World, are comedies. The third and 
more important work, The Rabbi and the Knight, is a grand drama. 


In its notice of LZ’Llisir d’Amore at the Lyceum, the Globe says:— 
“Miss Hersee agreeably disappointed us as Adina. Her facility, 
intelligence, and vivacity carried her safely through a part which calls 
for those qualities in a very emphatic manner.” 


Mr. Lazarus and Miss Clinton Fynes will play, for the first time in 
this country, Reisseger’s grand Duo Concertante, Op. 130, for clarinet 
and pianoforte, on the 19th inst., at the Beethoven Rooms, at Miss 
Fyne’s second recital. 


If we may credit the Paris Entr’Acte, Madame Alboni has signed 
with M. Strakosch, an engagement for two months, from Oct. 18 to Dec. 
18, to sing at fifty performances of Rossini’s Mass in the French pro- 
vinces, Belgium, and Holland. The stipulation named is 150,000 francs 
(6,0002). 

At the Opera of the Kaiserstadt (Vienna), Mr. Adams has been playing 
with successin Masaniello, the part which he undertook in London during 
the short reign of the English Opera Company, at Covent Garden. 
Kassmayer’s comic opera, Das Landhaus, continues to draw, although 
it has been unfavourably spoken of by the critics. 


Liszt’s Legend of St. Elizabeth, recently brought out in Vienna, 
seems to have been found tiresome even by the most ardent admirers 
of the great virtuoso. The subject affords a good canvas for effective 
musical painting, but the composer has missed his chances, and has 
been betrayed into excessive length. At the repetition of the oratorio 
it was considerably cut down. 


According to Le Guide Musicale, Ferdinand Hiller flung up his Cologne 
appointments in disgust at the shabby treatment to which he was 
subjected. The directors of the Girzenich would not even grant him 
free use of their hall for a concert he proposed to give, because it would 
‘establish a precedent.” Very properly Herr Hiller resigned, and, as 
everybody knows, will not be the chief loser in consequence. 


Malle. Monbelli, a vocalist, according to general report, of extra- 
ordinary ability, has arrived in London from Paris. We shall 
doubtless hear more of her at the Crystal Palace Saturday Summer 
Concerts, as well as at Mr. Benedict’s monster-concert, and the 
Phliharmonic Concerts, old and new. No less an authority than 
M. Jules Janin writes to a friend in London apropos of this lady :— 
“Mon cher ——. Je vous presente une grande artiste.—J. J.” 


On Tuesday morning the famous French surgeon, M. Nelaton, 
performed an operation on Madame Patti’s head with complete success. 
The “loupe” was skilfully removed without the administration of 
chloroform, which the patient resolutely declined, A few days of con- 
finement in her room has quite restored Madame Patti to health, and 
on Tuesday next her London admirers hope to welcome her once more 
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as Amina at the Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Gye, we understand, goes 
to Paris to greet the convalescent prima donna in person. 


The Globe speaks of Mr. Cipriani Potter's symphony performed on 
Monday, at the Philharmonic Concert, thus :— 

‘‘We have no space for a detailed notice of this very interesting 
and attractive work, and it must suffice to say that each movement 
was loudly applauded, and tbat at the close the venerable composer 
was ‘called,’ and warmly congratulated. Mr. Potter has written eight 
other such works; when shall we hear them ?” 


Exerer Hatu.—Handel’s oratorio, Israel in Egypt will be given 
on Wednesday next, by the National Choral Society, with a band and 
chorus of 700 performers, conducted by Mr. G. W. Martin. Miss 
Arabella Smyth and Miss Palmer are already engaged. “The Lord 
is a Man of War” will be sung by the gentlemen of the choir, 
numbering nearly 300 voices. 

An accident occurred at a circus performance in Bolton on Mon- 
day night. As the “Female Blondin” was crossing a rope sixty 
feet high, she missed her footing, and fell. With great presence 
of mind she seized a rope, but, unable to retain her hold, was caught 
by the crowd beneath. ‘There were ten thousand persons present, and 
the excitement was extraordinary. It was difficult to persuade 
the crowd that the woman had escaped with little injury. 


So long ago as 1668 Jordan wrote a play, to which he gave the 
appellation of Money is an Ass. In 1725, Southerne, then in extreme 
old age, produced a comedy bearing the title of Money is the Mistress— 
a drama in which Quin took the chief part, and which deserved a better 
reception than it experienced; and in 1793 the humour of Munden and 
the voice of Incledon were exerted in a musical piece called JJoney at 
a Pinch, which was played with success at Covent-garden. ‘I'his 
apropos of a production of Lord Lytton’s Money at the Holborn. 

A correspondent from St. Petersburgh writes as follows :— 

“ Amongst the concerts which have enlivened the season of Lent here, was one 
given by a young English lady, Miss Buckland, attended not only by native 
grandees and Germans, but by the whole British colony, desirous of publicly 
recognizing the musical talent of a countrywoman who had already charmed 
their ears at many a private réunion. Where all was applauded and admired, 
it would be invidious to make selections, but some simple home songs and 
Scotch ballads had most effect on an alien community. 


The Society of Arts is again stirring in the matter of musical 
education, The committee had a meeting last month (present—Mr. H. 
Cole, C.B., Sir John Pakington, Sir J. Harington, Lord Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, Capt. Donelly, Lieut.-Col. Scott, Messrs. J. Puttick and R. K. 
Bowley). The committee drew up a petition to Parliament, urging it 
“to take the necessary measures for affording musical education to all 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom, not less 
complete and efficient than is afforded by France, Germany, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe.” 


Mapame Rosstn1,—Mdlle. Colbran, the future Madame Rossini, was 
a great beauty,in the queenly style—dark hair, brilliant eyes, imposing 
demeanour. One would think she must already have seen her best days 
when Rossini first met her at Naples in 1815; for she was born at 
Madrid in 1785. But only women of the happiest organization sueceed 
as great dramatic singers ; and Mdlle. Colbran seems to have preserved 
youthfulness and beauty of voice, and doubtless, therefore, of person 
until long afterwards. Mlle, Colbran studied under Pareja, Marinelli, 
and Crescentini, and made her début with success at Paris in 1801, 
together with the celebrated violinst, Rode. Rossini wrote as many as 
ten parts for her, including those of Desdemona, Elcia (Mose in Egitio, 
Elena (Donna del Lago.) Zelmira, and Semiramide. Fortunately and 
unfortunately for her, Mdlle. Colbran’s name was constantly mixed up 
with political questions, and was at one time quite a party word among 
the royalists at Naples. Those who admired the king made a point of 
applauding his favourite singer.—Life of Rossini, by Sutherland Edwards. 


A good many years must elapse before Comte’s system has superseded 
the rites of Christendom, and our churches have been converted into 
temples for the worship of “ Humanity.” Meanwhile, in this-country 
of shopkeepers we have a ‘I'emple in which homage is paid to those 
benefactors of the human race whose works have “ given delight and 
hurt not.” _ Whilst on the other side of the Channel the patron eaint 
of Humanity is a mighty conqueror who devastated a continent and 
degraded a nation, eighteen thousand English assist at a festival in 
honour of an Italian composer. Such a celebration as that of the 

Rossini Festival” at the Crystal Palace is more worthy a civilized 
people than a féte of St. Napoleon. And what a conqueror is Rossini ! 
What a boundless empire he commands, what a people own his sway ! 
His dominion begins where that of the poet, painter, or sculptor ends, 
Their public is a class, while simple and savage, gentle and refined, 
acknowledge the supremacy of genius which transmits from century to 
century an imperishable monument in music. 





At Cologne the greatest regret is manifested among all classes at the 
resolution of Herr Ferdinand Hiller to throw up the post he has so 
long filled with credit to himself and eminent advantage tothe city. 
According to report, his retirement is due to a feeling of indignation at 
a series of annoyances and vexations to which he has been subjected, 
Herr Hiller had for some time past demanded an augmentation of his 
salary as Town Conductor, and the guarantee of a pension for himself 
and his family ; he had likewise expressed a wish that his position 
should ke assured by a proper legal contract; but neither of these 
requests was gratified, and he has, therefore, determined to sever his 
official connection with the town. 


The Scala at Milan has closed, not to re-open before the end of 
December. — At the Ciniselli, during a recent performance of JI 
Trovatore, the tenor, Signor Ceresa, was suddenly incapacitated from 
continuing his part by loss of voice. The audience, of course, did not 
lose so good an opportunity for indulging in one of those tumultuous 
manifestations for which theatre-goers in Italy are so celebrated. 
During half an hour or so, they stamped, they howled, they hissed. 
The manager did not know what to do. At length he recollected 
that Signor Casati, a violoncellist in the orchestra, could sing as well 
as play. To Signor Casati he appealed, and that gentleman, laying 
down his instrument, shortly afterwards appeared in the costume of 
Manrico on the stage, and broaght the opera to a successful termination, 

Signor Verdi is said to be writing a grand opera, destined for the 
inauguration of that Grand Operahouse which is to cost 12,000,000 
francs, and that M, Sardou will write the libretto. It is to be hoped 
that composer and librettist will not work as slowly as builders and archi- 
tects. “The edifice” —writes a correspondent—* looks very grand now 
from the Rue Louis le Grand ; yet we old inhabitants of Paris can never 
forgive the great devastator for the pleasant memories he has obliterated, 
the scenes he has erased from the map of our Paris, and, above all, for 
having ‘ shunted ’ the Rue de la Paix in order to make space for the Place 
de l’Opéra.” ‘The new Vaudeville ”—adds the same correspondent— 
“is charming ; lots of room, circulation as free as that of a bank-note, 
also circulation of air, which cannot be too highly praised. If the 
heatre fails anywhere, it is in the performances.” 

The Musician, Organist, and Choirmaster says :— 

“ Changes of importance are talked of in connection with the services at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The time of morning service is to be altered from 9.45 
to 10.30, the choir is to be augmented, and the salaries of the supernumeraries 
are to be increased. Regularity, order, and reverence, it is confidently hoped, 
are to be substituted for slovenliness, neglect, and indifference. The new 
arrangements are to come into effect on Trinity Sunday next. Not a day too 
soon.—Readers of the daily papers, who were duly notified that the enthrone- 
ment of the new Bishop of London last month was ‘ impressively and decorously 
performed,’ will perhaps be startied when we state that the ceremony, in every 
point, and especially in every musical point, was neither impressive nor decorous. 
For some time back there have been undertones of complaint respecting the 
musical discipline of St. Paul's, but we were hardly prepared to find such 
helpless disorganization as presented itself upon this occasion. The procession 
from the Chapter-house, on arrival at the west door, was joined by the 
choir, strengthened by a few extra voices (unpaid and unrehearsed volunteers), 
and the processional anthem, ‘0 praise the Lord’ (Goss), was performed 
wretchedly, amid vehement gestures of officials, and coarse shouts of policemen, 
whose most active services were called in to preserve the procession from a 
fatal ‘ breech of continuity.’ The special versicles which preceded evening 
prayer evidently took the choir by surprise, and the responses elicited were 
wavering and indistinct to a degree that was painful. All this, however, was 
nothing as compared with the confused jangle which resulted from an attempt 
to perform the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ as a closing anthem. In this portion of 
the day’s music three prominent members of the choir each insisted doggedly 
on maintaining his own special view of the time, the respective authorities 
varying to the extent, at last, of about two bars. T he result, in this chorus, 
may be imagitied. Some comfort for the worried ear was found in a 
magnificently played closing voluntary, with which exception nothing could well 
have been worse than the execution of the music in the metropolitan Cathedral on 
this solemn ecclesiastical occasion. It is not for us to specify the exact causes 
cf such a lamentable failure; but one amongst them is evident enough. 
Where many aspire to rule, and no’ one governs, whether it be in music or 
other matters, the result to be expected is confusion. Mr. Goss was at the 
organ; in the choir were Messrs. Wynne, DeLacy, Walker, Shoubridge, 
Fielding, and Francis; among the volunteers was Mr. Lewis Thomas.” 


—~o—- 
MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Doncan Davisox, & Co.—“ Spring Time” and “ Bridal Bells,” for the pianoforte, 
by H. Eisoldt; ‘Sie stood in the Sunshine,” ballad, the words by Jessica 
Rankin, the music by M. W. Balfe. ai ; 

Novetto, Ewer, & Co—* Andante with Variations,” for the pianoforte, by Jesse 


Minns (Op. 6) 

RopBertT Osea & Co,— Songs for Children.” Nos. 1 to 6. By Alfred Scott 
Gatty. 

june (Paris), —‘* Théories completes de Chants,” par M, Stéphen de la 
Madeleine. 


a ce ema act 
— 
"3 ‘ Mesh as 
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BOOSEY AND CO., LONDON. 








i AN BOOK, VolI., 29 Pieces. 6s., cloth. 

as seal BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Pieces, 68., cloth, The Two Vols. bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. ; 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART’S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L. HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. ‘7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP’S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 5s, each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads, Gilt 
edges, 8s. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. In three vols., 4s, each; or in one 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s. 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor, 8. Beethoven’s Eroica. 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4, Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces. Two vols., 4s, each; or 
one vol., 8s, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart’s 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER'S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano, 
2s, 6d, 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER’S METHOD for the violin. 
edition. 3s, 6d. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX. Complete, 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR. Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves. 4s, 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung bv Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER'S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s, 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 3s, 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale. 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings. 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s, 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s, 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song, (Do.) 33s, 


SACRED WORKS. 
REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 
I — Aiea TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
restivais, Ss, 
A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 
SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 
I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS. Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX. (Airs.) 5s. 


is. 6d. 


New 








LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 





KUHE’S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Shadow and sunlight . 


Morceau de Salon. 
The gipsies’ revel ; 
haracteristic piece. 


Kathleen Mavourneen 


Transcription de Concert. 


The bloom is on the rye 


‘Transcription. 
Au bord d'un lac 
dylle. 


Etude de Concert 


Le jeu des ondes. 
Etude. 


Victoria . : + ior eaele Mae tita 
Grand brilliant fantasia on “God save the Queen,” 


Britannia k : - ‘ 


Grand brilliant fantasia on “ Rule, Britannia,” 


The blue bells of Scotland 


Scotch melody. 


Logie o’ Buchan . 
Scotch melody. 

Sing, birdie, sin penonies 
Transcription of Ganz’s popular melody. 


The Pilgrim of Love. . 


Bishop’s favourite melody. 


La Favorita . ‘ 
Fantasia on the Opera of Donizetti. 


Lucia di Lammermoor 
Fantasia on the Opera of Donizetti. 


Lucrezia : ; t 


Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 


Figaro’ yf ots tithe Lie 
Fantasia on Mozart's Opera “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 


“An Extravaganza” . F , 


Fantasia on popular comic airs, 


Ben éridicolo . . 


Randegger’s popular canzone. 


Souvenir de St. Eustache 


Morceau de Salon. 


La Donna del Lago 


Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera. 


La Traviata... 
Fantasia on Verdi’s Opera, 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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ROSSINI'S MESSE SOLENNELLE. 


The Small Vocal Score of the above work is now ready, 


Price 15s. 


Or printed on Superfine Paper, with Portrait, Autograph Letter, and 
Facsimile of the First Page of the Score, price 25s, 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET. 








NOW READY, 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


FOR MAY, 


CONSISTS OF A COLLECTION OF 


TWENTY-FOUR JUVENILE PIECES, 


ENTITLED 


“THE YOUNG PUPIL.” 


AMONGST OTHERS 


SEVERAL OF THE CHRISTY’S NEW MELODIES, 
AND A SELECTION OF 


CHARLES D’ALBERT’S POPULAR DANCES, “ KING PIPPIN 
POLKA,” “ PALERMO QUADRILLE,” &c. 


Arranged for the Piano by E. F. RIMBAULT. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anv F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row. 


CHAPPELL'S 
Old English Ditties. 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 
Cease your Funning. 
Sweet Nelly. 
John Dory. 
The Countryman’s Account. 
All Flowers of the Broom. 
Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 








Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 








Lists and Catalogues on application to 


METZLER & GO.’S PUBLICATION. 


oes ss 


“EXETER HALL.” 


Magazine of Sacred Music. 


NO. XVI, VOL. 4, FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Song, ““O Lord my God.” ... «+. George Barker. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, “Dies Ire.” From 

Mozart’s ‘‘Requiem.” e+ = « owe Boyton Smith. 
3. Evening Hymn “The Day is past and 

over.” co weenie wet SE OG CR. 
4, Song, “The Lord is gracious.” ... . Alexander S. Cooper. 
5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No.15) E, F. Rimbault. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 











NOTICE.—Vols. I., II., and III. of “Exeter Hall” are now ready, elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 


KUHE'S 
DRAWING-ROOM STUDIES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


The uninteresting nature of many of the Exercises and Studies given to Pupils, 
with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving their style, is very often 
the reason of their being disregarded altogether or played in such a dull, spiritless 
way, as to fail entirely in their object. The set of Pieces now issued has been most 
carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this difficulty, and it is hoped will prove 
useful to Masters, as well as attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been spe- 
cially chosen as the best fitted to the Studywhich it is intended to illustrate. 


1. Romance from Mehul’s “ Joseph,” 
On THE TREMOLANDO. 
2. *I'were Vain to Tell (celebrated Swiss Air), 
On Repreatep Nores. 
3. Duetto, “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
On tHE Sraccaro. 
4. Oft in the Stilly Night, 
On THE Legato. 
5. Robin Adair, 
On THe SHake. 
6. My Lodging is on the Cold Ground, 
On Grace Nores, 
7. The Blue Bells of Scotland, 
Os Sca.es. 








8. Casta Diva, 
Ox THE CANTABILE. 


9. The Russian Hymn, 
Os Reversep Positrons. 


10. Chorus from “Tl Flauto Magico,” 
On Turrps. 


11L. Ah! che la Morte, 
On ARPEGGIOS. 


12. Charlie is my Darling, 
On OcravEs. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 











CHAPPHLIL & CoO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough St., W. 








THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


| May 8, 1869. 





Just Published, 


JOHN BARNETTS 


SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE 


A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Singing. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Her Majesty Queen 


Victoria. 


Price 18s. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met for a long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: Ist, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.”— Advertiser. 


‘‘ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now before us.’”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”— Ozford 
Journal. 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice ; he completely exhansts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘ Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer techniéal difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Ausical World. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





THE CAMBRIAN PLUME. 


A NEW NATIONAL SONG, 


(WITH CHORUS AD LIB.) 


Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves at Mr. Leslie’s Concerts, St. James’s Ifall,. 
and enthusiastically encored. 


Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Words by HENRY DAVIES. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The new national song ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ is likely to become 
extensively and deservedly popular, more especially if Mr. Sims Reeves sings 
it as magnificently as he did last night. In obedience to a rapturous encore, 
the great tenor departed from his usual custom and repeated the second verse, 
to the great delight of the audience. The harmonized chorus belonging to 
the song was sung by Leslie's Choir with great precision.” —Morning Post. 


‘Mr. Sims Reeves also sang Drinley Richards’ new song, ‘The Cambrian 
Plume,’ for the first time. The air is bold, well marked, and pleasing, so 
that when Mr. Reeves brought to it all his magnificent resources, a tumultu- 
ous encore was inevitable. The composer accompanied and shared the 
triumph.” —Sunday Times. 


“In an effective new national song, ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, Mr. Sims Reeves displayed all his wonted fine qualities of voice: 
and style.” —Daily News. 


“ Having written a popular song of loyalty, Mr. Richards has now essayed 
one of nationality. There are in the latter ull the elements of another success. 
The melody is well marked as-to rhythm, and ‘ catching’ is its phrases. The 
accompaniment, made up of bold and simple harmonies, is in excellent taste. 
Not Welshmen alone will be pleased with ‘The Cambrian Plume.’ ”’—Musical 
World. 


‘“‘Lesiiz’s ConcerTs.—A new national song, ‘The Cambrian Plume,’ 
which was loudly re-demanded, will take its place by the established favourite, 
‘God bless the Prince of Wales.” The magnificent singing of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, followed by the equally excellent rendering of the chorus, at once took 
the ear of the audience, and the repetition of the second verse was an unmis- 
takable necessity.” —The Choir. 


“The Cambrian Plume’ was sung with the peculiarly appropriate manner 
and expression that give a special charm to everything which enjoys the 
advantage of exposition by Mr. Sims Reeves. The new national song, for 
which Mr. Brinley Richards played the accompaniment, was encored by 
acclamation. Popular words and a ringing melody will speedily make ‘ The 
Cambrian Plume’ widely known.”—Morning Star. 


“Good music, set to words of sound sense, without a suspicion of clap-trap, 
is to be heartily commended. Such is ‘The Cambrian Plume.’ The words 
are vigorous, manly, and patriotic, and the music is bold, spirited, and 
martial. ‘The well-treated chorus after each verse will, doubtless, add to the 
popularity of the song, which deserves to be wide and lasting.”—Morning 

ost. 


“Lestiz’s Coxcerts (St. James’s Hall).—Mr. Sims Reeves sang, for the 
first time, Brinley Richards’ ‘ Cambrian Plume,’, which elicited an unanimous 
encore, and will, no doubt, seize hold of the loyal and patriotic sympathies of 
the public and with the same irresistible force as ‘God bless the Prince of 
Wales’ has already done.”—Musical Times. 





The Song in D and F, price 4s.; Chorus Parts (the Set), 8d. 
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